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SAMUEL LOUIS HILTON. 


Membership in the American Pharmaceutical Association for more than 
thirty years at the age of fifty-four reflects the interest in pharmacy and pharma- 
ceutical affairs of President-elect S. L. Hilton. He joined the Association in 1890, 
and in the year following attended the meeting in New Orleans, where he will be 
installed president, September 1921. 

Mr. Hilton is a Washingtonian; he was born in the capital city March 18, 
1866, where he also received his early education and completed the high school 
course, in 1884. During the latter year he entered the drug business as an appren- 
tice of Edward T. Pettingill, a member of the Association, with whom he served 
four years, and later, for a time, was employed in the stores of W. G. Duckett and 
Mackall Brothers. He is an alumnus of the National College of Pharmacy, from 
which institution he graduated in 1888, at the head of his class. In the year 
following his graduation Mr. Hilton was elected to the board of trustees of his 
Alma Mater, a position he still holds; for two years he was president of the College; 
he had charge of the chemical laboratory for five years, and during this time also 
was assistant to the professor of Analytical Chemistry. 

July 4, 1889, the subject of this sketch entered into a partnership with the late 
H. D. Hutton, purchasing the store of his last employer, where he has continuously 
conducted his pharmacy. The prescription department of the store adjoins the 
sales-room, and a well-equipped analytical laboratory is located on the second floor 
of the building. His interest in local and district affairs is evidenced by three 
years of service as president of the City of Washington Retail Druggists’ Associa- 
tion and as secretary of the Board of Pharmacy for eight years. 

Mr. Hilton was a member of the Revision Committee, U. S. P. IX, and be- 
came treasurer of the U. S. Pharmacopoeial Convention in 1910, to which office he 
was re-elected in 1920. He is also a member of the Revision Committee of the 
National Formulary. 

He has served on many committees of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, not the least in importance the one on the Status of Pharmacists in the 
Government Service; he is now, and has been for many years, a Council member, 
and was twice Vice-Chairman; as local secretary of the recent meeting in Wash- 
ington, the affairs of the Association and the U. S. Pharmacopoeial Convention 
required his attention; the successful management of both, with his efficient co- 
workers, makes further comment unnecessary. He has been one of the Associa- 
tion’s representatives in the National Drug Trade Conference, and faithfully serves 
the Association in national legislative matters. Mr. Hilton is an ex-president of 
the District of Columbia Branch, A. Ph. A., and was its secretary for several 
years. E. G. E. 
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EDITORIAL 


E. G. EBERLE, Editor 253 Bourse Bidg., PHILADELPHIA 


AN AWAKENING OF STERNER IDEALS, AND AN URGE FOR 
“MILITANT OPTIMISM.” 

HERE is a conflict now going on between “‘easy-going’’ modern life and the 

older discipline which had much to do with making our country great, laid 
the foundation for American ideals, and determination for a ‘‘square deal.’’ It 
would be well if more of the self-control and sense of responsibility to the com- 
munity and the State, which were elements in the Pilgrims’ practice, were brought 
into present-day life. Thus, the celebration of the Pilgrim centenary has awak- 
ened thought on these things. 

In applying lessons of the war to education, Dean West, of Princeton, said: 

“In our education, as in the war, the immortal conflict is now on. It is great 
to be a true American; it is greater to be a true man or woman here or anywhere. 
‘That all men everywhere may be free’ was Lincoln’s prayer. Can we not lay 
aside all prejudices and then read our lesson in the fiery light around us? That 
lesson is that no freedom is won or held without struggle and without self-denial 
That lesson is that mental and moral freedom is not won or held by any human 
being in any land without whole-minded training in the fundamentals of knowledge, 
be they pleasant or unpleasant at first, whole-souled obedience to duty, ‘interest- 
ing’ or uninteresting, and whole-hearted devotion to the truth won and held by 
hard effort, not for money, place or power, but for the sake of living decently in a 
decent world, made fit to be free.”’ 

‘The centenary of John Tyndall has recently been celebrated, and for our pur 
pose we refer briefly to his writings and works. In a sketch of Michael Faraday, 
Tyndall said: 

“He had but to will to raise his income in 1832, to five thousand pounds a 
year. In 1836, the sum might have been doubled. Yet this son of a blacksmith, 
this journeyman bookbinder, with his proud and sensitive soul, rejecting the splen- 
did opportunity open to him—refusing even to think them splendid in presence 
of his higher aims—cheerfully accepted from the Trinity House a pittance of two 
hundred pounds a year.” 

Before Tyndall came to Queenswood College, Robert Owen was asked whether 
Tyndall was a skilled and educated teacher. ‘Better than that,” replied Owen, 
“he is a regular firebrand of enthusiasm.”” ‘Tyndall held, that to educate a people 
they must have a genuine desire for education, that the value of it depends largely 
on the struggle to get it, and, that if too much is done for people they will do little 
or nothing for themselves. He visited the United States in 1872. A statement 
in one of his lectures, applicable to this subject—that “the prayer of persistent 
efforts is the only prayer that is answered’’—met with a challenge, and evolved 
‘The Tyndall Prayer Test.’’ His debates on Darwinism netted Tyndall $13,000.00, 
which amount he donated as a fund to be used for the advancement of natural 
science in America. Incidentally, the fund, after it had largely grown, was di- 
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vided equally between Columbia, Harvard and the University of Pennsylvania, 
and is now, we understand, used in supporting foreign scholarships for the benefit 
of students who show a special aptitude in scientific research. 

We quote from an editorial by ex-President George M. Beringer in the De- 
cember number of the American Journal of Pharmacy: “Let each also give thought 
to what has been the influence of this Association upon his own career; the inspira- 
tion and the value of the example of the fathers of pharmacy who through its 
agency have added much to the development of our vocation. * * * In turn, the 
present generation has the moral responsibility of upholding their ideals and tra- 
ditions, of maintaining the faith, of continuing the upbuilding of the profession 
upon the sound principles that have been transmitted to us.” 

In the experiences of the past few years there was much that caused men to 
disregard the sterner virtues that made the United States great, but vision enables 
us to see continued, greater progress. We may look into the past for instructions 
for the present and monitors for the future. Dr. C. H. Nelms struck a keynote 
when he said in an address before the Philadelphia Rotarians that the watchword 
for 1921 should be “militant optimism.’’ In our Association the work has been 
carried on with a purpose to serve pharmacy and the members. ‘Those who would 
contemn should study the history of the Association, and also the difficulties other 
bodies have had to contend with, and how they met them. Complimenting them 
on the results, that of the management of our own Association does not suffer by 
comparison. Few associations can say that the past year has been the best in their 
history, but it is gratifying that the higher costs of publication of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association have been met by correspondingly more income; 
many of its members are earnestly engaged in revising the Official Standards, 
and its representatives take an active part in all affairs concerning pharmacy and 
the drug business. We urge during 1921 a “militant optimism’ that implies a 
stalwart faith, a healthy, state of mind that stimulates us to hope and strive for the 
best. E. G. E. 


DRUG TRADE CLEANING ITS OWN HOUSE. 


ie a timely editorial of the Ozl, Paint and Drug Reporter of December 20th, refer 

ences are made to the actions of various drug trade associations in restricting” 
the sale of narcotics, and formulating laws for the same purpose. ‘The editorial 
was called forth by an accusation at a congressional hearing that the wholesale 
drug trade was inimical to anti-narcotic laws. The writer is considerate in saying 
that “perhaps the action of the accuser can be explained only by assuming that he 
did not know what he was talking about.”” The editorial continues: 


“That professional reformers and agitators find it desirable to rail against 
almost anybody who is not of their cult is to be expected. Members of Congress 
are supposed to be more judicious. The professional reformers and agitators go 
to Washington with half-baked ideas and accuse right and left, while proposing 
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measures of relief which show them to be unversed in the subjects on which they 
essay to give instruction to others. 

“‘As the public conscience becomes aroused by the growth of narcotic menace, 
the conscience of druggists, as a part of the public, is equally aroused. Indeed, 
as druggists are in closer touch with the situation they usually are the first to pro- 
pose action. Associations of druggists were discussing ways and means of curtail- 
ing the opium evil a generation or more ago when many of the present-day agitators 
had not been born and others among them were school children. It amuses these 
older and inside workers for better conditions to witness the vauntings of those 
who have just now awakened to the fact that laws to curb the traffic in narcotics 
are desirable. Still, the agitators may perform a service by calling the attention 
of a larger proportion of the public to the need for legislation, thereby strengthening 
a sentiment which upholds the hands of druggists in their efforts for the betterment 
of conditions among themselves.”’ 


It seems unnecessary to speak in these columns of the deep concern of drug 
trade associations in regulating, not only the sale of narcotic drugs, but of alcoholics; 
being the first to recognize the evil results, they have invariably been the first to 
study and propose methods for control. The same spirit has actuated druggists 
in restricting other sales from which they might derive profit. Accusations and 
reflections against the drug trade meet the eyes in the public press, in one column 
or another, and there should be a way of correcting such misrepresentations. 

E. G. E. 





PROGRESS OF THE PHARMACOPOEIAL REVISION. 
BY E. FULLERTON COOK.* 


About six months having passed since the Pharmacopoeial Convention in 
Washington and the election of the Committee of Revision, a brief outline of the 
work of the Committee during this period is presented, carrying out the idea of 
publicity, which is a well-defined policy of the work of revision. 

The personnel of the Revision Committee was fully reported at the time of the 
Convention and also the fact that in the personal conferences which immediately 
followed the election of the Committee, an organization was perfected which per- 
mitted the immediate start of the revision. 

The Sub-committees with their chairmen differ slightly from those of the last 
Revision, two new Sub-committees being created and other Sub-committees 
consolidated. 

The Sub-committees on Bio-Assays and on Reagents and Test Solutions, 
formerly taken care of as the work of other Sub-committees, were considered im- 
portant enough to be established as new divisions of the work. 

The appointment of the Sub-committees,' their organization and election of 
chairmen and the appointment of these chairmen as the members of the Executive 
Committee during the Washington conferences; were subsequently approved by the 





* Chairman of Revision Committee, U. S. P. X. 

1 The Executive Committee is composed of the Chairman of the Revision Committee 
and the Chairman of the Sub-Committee. The list was printed in June issue, 1920, of Tus 
JOURNAL, pp. 657-659. The list of members of Sub-committee 9 is incomplete; the names of 
H. V. Arny and A. H. Clark should be added. General principles to be followed in revision will 
be found on pp. 740-743, July issue, 1920, TH1s JOURNAL. 
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vote of the Committee of Revision and the Board of Trustees, as required by the 
By-Laws of the Convention. 

Another feature of the Washington conference was the consideration by the 
Sub-committee on Scope of the articles official in the U.S. P. IX. It was under- 
stood that all those articles for which there was no negative vote cast for admission 
to the U.S. P. X, would be reported at once for inclusion in the new Pharmacopoeia. 
Material was thus provided for immediate revision. The Sub-committee on Scope 
within a short time reported about 500 titles for admission and these articles have 
been before the various Sub-committees for some months. 

Scope.—A significant action taken at the Washington conference related to 
the policy to be followed by the Committee of Revision concerning admissions. 
There were many of those on the Committee who believed that the final decision 
on admissions, so far as therapeutically useful substances were concerned, should 
be left to the medical members of the Committee. Others believed that this 
decision should be subject to the majority vote of the entire committee and the 
matter was thoroughly discussed, and the following motions finally approved: 


“In questions concerning the inclusion of substances of therapeutic usefulness in the 
Pharmacopoeia, the entire body of physicians on the Committee of Revision shall have the de- 


’ 


ciding vote.’ 
“In all questions regarding the inclusion of substances of pharmaceutic necessity, the entire 
body of pharmacists on the Committee of Revision have the deciding vote.” 


When the Washington conference had adjourned, several members requested 
that this action on scope be reconsidered by mail and an opportunity was again 
given to every member of the committee to present arguments. These were pub- 
lished in full in the committee circulars and a new vote taken. Again the motions 
were approved by the Committee. The practical operation of this decision re- 
sulted in immediately placing before the committee the decisions of the Sub-com- 
mittee on Scope. This consists of a list of those substances now in the U. S. P. 
IX, which are approved for admission and also the names of such new articles as 
may be deemed worthy of recognition. Members of the Committee of Revision 
are invited to comment upon the reports on scope, and if there is a question raised 
concerning the decisions of the Sub-committee, the articles under discussion will 
be reconsidered by all of the physicians of the Revision Committee, their vote 
to be accepted as final. It should be explained that the Sub-committee on Scope 
consists of the seventeen representatives nominated by the medical members of the 
convention and also includes three pharmacists. ‘There are at least six additional 
physicians on the Revision Committee, and these will have a vote on all substances 
which must be reconsidered. 


The reports of the Sub-committee on Scope will also be published in journals 
at a suitable time, that physicians and pharmacists may have an opportunity to 
express their opinion concerning the reported admissions or deletions, and all 
of these comments will be placed before the Committee before the final vote. 


The motions, as will be observed, provide for the original decisions on thera- 
peutically useful substances through the vote of the Sub-committee on Scope, 
with the final decision, if the original report is questioned, left to the vote of the 
physicians of the entire committee. In the same manner, the inclusion of those 
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substances of pharmaceutical necessity are left to the pharmaceutical members of 
the committee for final decision. 

At the personal conferences, the Revision Committee also adopted rules of 
procedure for the conduct of business in the committee, following very closely 
the rules in force during the last decade. 

Considerable criticism has been received concerning the use of ‘‘mils’’ in the 
Pharmacopoeia, and as the term has not been adopted among chemists, and the 
Bureau of Standards had recommended the use of the abbreviation ‘‘Cc.”’ as the 
standard abbreviation for cubic centimeters, the committee has voted to use ‘‘Cc.”’ 
in the new Pharmacopoeia. The French spelling of the word ‘‘gramme”’ was also 
criticized and the committee decided to adopt the American standard spelling of 
“gram.” The theoretical argument that it might be mistaken for ‘‘grain’’ in pre 
scription writing was considered unworthy of serious consideration, as no physi- 
cian writes the word “‘gram” on a prescription. 

Organization of the Chairman’s Office—Soon after the convention, the Chair 
man’s office was organized in Philadelphia. The necessary supplies, consisting of 
stationery, envelopes, binders and general equipment, were provided, and in 
August 1920 the Board of Trustees authorized a rental of an office for the work. 
Here are concentrated all phases of revision activity, and in this office are being 
mimeographed and issued, the “‘Circulars’’ of the General Committee, the ‘‘Let- 
ters’’ of the Executive Committee, and the “Bulletins” of practically all of the Sub- 
committees. There have already been placed before the various committees over 
600 pages of circular material. 

Sub-committees—Every Sub-committee is organized and at work. First 
reports on texts have appeared in some of the Sub-committees and others are about 
ready to send in their first revised texts. 

Special Sub-committees—The Convention authorized the establishment of two 
special Sub-committees, one on Drug Markets and the other to study and establish 
standards for permissible quantities of gruffs and tailings, resulting from the grind- 
ing of drugs. These two special Sub-committees have been made subsidiary com- 
mittees to the Sub-committee on Botany and Pharmacognosy, and Dr. Carl L. 
Alsberg has accepted the chairmanship of the work on Drug Markets, and Pro- 
fessor E. L. Newcomb, of the special Committee on Gruffs and Tailings. 

Auxiliary Workers ——As the number of the members of the Committee of 
Revision is limited, it was not possible for all of those interested in the revision to 
be elected to the committee, but their assistance and coéperation in the revision of 
the Pharmacopoeia was considered of great importance. Therefore, the committee 
voted to invite the coéperation of auxiliary members to the several sub-committees. 
This action having been approved by the Board of Trustees, a number of auxiliary 
members have been nominated by Sub-committee chairmen and approved by the 
Revision Committee and Board of Trustees. These associate members will take 
part in Sub-committee activities but without vote or honoraria. Those on the 
first list are given below, and others have since been nominated: 


Biological Products and Diagnostical Tests. Inorganic Chemicals. 
Wm. H. Park New York City Lyman F. Kebler Washington, D. C. 
James P. Leake Washington, D. C. Wm. G. Crockett... .Richmond, Va. 
John N. Force Berkeley, California Jeannot Hostmann. New York City 
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Hugo H. Scheeler.......... New York City Nomenclature. 

Gaston DuBois.............St. Louis, Mo. E. J. Crane, Editor of Chemical Abstracts. . 
Virgil Coblentz.............New York City Columbus, Ohio 
S. P. Sadtler ere - Philadelphia, Pa. Dr. Arno Viehoever, Bureau of Chemistry. . 
J. P. Snyder. . ......Norwich, N. Y. Washington, D. C 
Joseph L. Mayer New York City of Parke, Davis Co. 


W. F. Hillebrand Washington, D. C. Detroit, Michigan 


Organic Chemicals. Botany and Pharmacognosy. 
Joseph Rosin.... Philadelphia, Pa. Chas. M. Sterling... ... Lawrence, Kansas 
Chas. H. Butters........Minneapolis, Minn. 
Anton Hogstad, Jr .. Brookings, S. D. 
W. D. Collins Washington, D. C. Philip F. Fackenthall......Richmond, Va. 
Joseph W. Ehman... ... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ralph R. Foran Philadelphia, Pa. 


Reagents and Test Solutions. 


Gruffs and Tailings (Sub-group under Botany 
and Pharmacognosy). 

Cerates, Ointments and Miscellaneous Galenicals. E. L. Newcomb (Chairman) 
William A. Hall Detroit, Michigan Leeeeeeeeeeeees...Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Gustave Horstman. . ...New York City C. L. Alsberg Washington, D. C. 
6 ee ......New York City George E. Ewe... .....Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. L. Lascoff é ...New York City John Moser. aoe ......Baltimore, Md. 
Curt P. Wimmer New York City G.A.N.King............Minneapolis, Minn. 
Wm. C. Anderson..........Brooklyn, N. Y. Henry Kraemer (ex-officio) 

Edwin C. Hutman............Albany, N. Y. deans ateece wink a Mt. Clemens, Michigan 


Comments and Suggestions.—All of the comments or criticisms of the U. S. P. 
IX, which were available, either through the Digest of Comments of the Public 
Health Service, or as submitted to the convention or the committee within recent 
months, have been tabulated and placed before the Committee of Revision and the 
Sub-committee chairmen. A letter has recently been sent to many of those in- 
terested in the Pharmacopoeia, either as manufacturers of pharmaceuticals or 
chemicals or dealers in pharmacopoeial products, again inviting suggestions, 
and anyone who is in position to offer an improvement for any pharmacopoeial 
drug, chemical or preparation, or for other requirements of the Pharmacopoeia, 
is invited to send this at once to the chairman, who will see that it is properly con- 
sidered. 

Publicity.—From time to time, important decisions of the committee and a re- 
port of the progress of the revision will be made public through the chairman’s 
office, so that all may follow the work of revision. When revised texts have followed 
their regular course of Sub-committee consideration, Executive Committee study, 
and are finally before the General Committee, an abstract of the proposed changes 
will also be published, giving everyone who is interested an opportunity to know 
the new standards before they are actually printed. This plan was found of much 
value in the last revision and is fully in keeping with the policy of the present 
Committee of Revision. 
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CHEMICAL NOMENCLATURE AND PRONUNCIATION.®* 
BY J. NORMAN TAYLOR.! 


The attention of educators is frequently called to the responsibility of sec- 
ondary schools in the matter of preparing students for institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Slow progress in college is attributed to lack of proper training in the student’s 
preparatory life and not infrequently failure in later life is ascribed to faults of 
secondary schools. A well-known research director, in writing of the lack of ob- 
servation among chemists, states that “until a conscious effort is made in our 
primary education to meet this requirement our advance in science will not be as 
speedy as it should.”’? A prominent educator implies this same lack of adequate 
preparation when he says, ‘‘And even if a freshman is somewhat dulled by his 
previous training, that seems scarcely a good reason for going on with the dulling 
process.”’* Not only as regards preparation in science is deficiency laid at the door 
of the secondary school, but the poor English employed by so many college gradu- 
ates is likewise charged to the same source. ‘“‘A university graduate’s inaptitude 
in the art of writing may be due, however, not to faults in his university course; 
more likely it is due in part to inefficient methods employed in the schools in which 
he obtained his earlier training in English.’’ 

Granting the fact that the lower schools are responsible for deficiencies which 
handicap the individual later on, it will be agreed that in secondary schools, method 
is of greatimportance. If we are to utilize the scientific method in teaching science, 
then it follows that in English-speaking countries good English, both with regard 
to spelling and pronunciation, should be used to convey our thoughts regarding 
science. 

Although perhaps not a vital matter, it nevertheless appears to the writer 
that in teaching chemistry, the nomenclature used in secondary schools, so far as 
chemical words and terms are concerned, should agree with that employed in the 
higher institutions of learning. Dean Wilbur in speaking of good use in language, 
with particular reference to national use, says, ‘““There is a law of national use 
that restricts us to those words that are in good use throughout the land. ' 
A word that is not in good current use throughout the land is inefficient. Mis- 
understanding and perplexity and vagueness follow in the track of such a word.’”® 
In instances where chemical facts have been conveyed to the preparatory school 
student through the medium of corrupt English, confusion is bound to follow when 
his teacher in college uses pure English. And a change from pure English to cor- 
rupt forms is equally confusing. Certainly, there should not be any confusion in 





*Reprint from December 1920 issue of School Science and Mathematics, Vol. XX, No. 9 
See also JOURNAL A. Pu. A., 5, 900, 1916; and Ibid., 8, 161, 1919. 

1 Washington Preparatory School, Y. M. C. A., Washington, D. C. 

2 Robert E. Rose, ‘The Education of the Research Chemist,’’ Jour. Ind. and Eng. Chem., 
12, 948, 1920. 

3C. G. MacArthur, ‘“The Scientific Teaching of Science,’’ Science, new series, 52, 350, 
1920. 

4 George McLane Wood, ‘‘Suggestions to Authors,’’ U. S. Geological Survey, p. 52, 1916. 

§ William Allen Wilbur, “English Rhetoric,’’ Judd and Detweiler, Inc., Washington, 
1917, p. 260. 
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this regard and greater uniformity should obtain both as to terminology and pro- 
nunciation. 

If it is correct to spell the word phosphorus with “‘ph,’’ why should not the 
same principle in orthography be followed when writing the word sulphur? Good 
English would require that the names of the members of the halogen group be 
spelled with the final “‘e,” as “‘fluorine,’’ ‘“‘chlorine,’”’ “‘bromine,’’ and “‘iodine,”’ 
and that they be pronounced as they are spelled and not as though the termination 
were “‘in.’’ Likewise good English demands that the names of the chemical com- 
pounds known as the halides be spelled with the final “‘e,’’' and that they be pro- 
nounced as they are spelled. The names of analogous compounds should terminate 
in “‘ide,’”’ as for example: Carbide, oxide, sulphide, phosphide, nitride, selenide. 
The names of these compounds should not be pronounced as though they termi- 
nated in “‘id.”’ Acids, bases, and salts should be written and pronounced with a 
proper regard for good English.*? In naming salts, the negative terminations 
should be “‘ate’’ and “‘ite’’ and the names should be pronounced as they are spelled 
and not as though they terminated in ‘‘at’”’ and “‘it.” 

We must conclude with Dr. Crane that ‘‘good English in chemical literature, 
particularly in naming compounds, needs cultivation.’’"* Its choice is based on a 
proper regard for derivation and good usage, and this latter desideratum requires the 
use of pure English by English-speaking people, both in writing and pronunciation. 
Elimination of un-English terminology in chemical literature may be brought 
about by following Dean Wilbur’s injunction: ‘“‘Cultivate your own heritage. 
Cast away your mannerisms and discard your provincialisms, but cherish as a trust 
your own style and express it in our common language for the common good.” 
Let those who teach chemistry in our schools and colleges observe good usage and 
adhere strictly to real English rather than to individual preferences. 


” 


%? 


? 





NOTE ON THE NEW ALCOHOL TABLE OF THE ASSOCIATION 
OF OFFICIAL AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTS. 


BY A. B. LYONS. 


No better certificate of authority could be found than that implied in the 
statement that the figures of the new alcoholimetric table, given in the recently 
revised edition of the official publication of the Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists, were calculated by the U. S. Bureau of Standards from its experimental 
results. Yet it is quite possible that erroneous conclusions may be reached under 
the use of these authentic figures. 

In comparing the table with others in general use, we note in the first place 
that the standard temperature adopted is 20° C. instead of either 15° or 15.56°— 
the latter employed in all English-speaking countries by manufacturing chemists 
as well as by Collectors of Customs. In the second place the standard of com- 
parison is water, not at the same temperature, but at maximum density, the 





1 Consult ‘‘Inorganic Nomenclature’”’ in the introduction to a ‘‘German-English Dictionary 
for Chemists,”’ by Austin M. Patterson, published by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1917. 

2 Examples of good chemical nomenclature are to be found in ‘‘A Dictiohary of Chemical 
Terms,’’ by James F. Couch, published by D. Van Nostrand Co., New York, 1920. 

3 EF. J. Crane, ‘‘Chemical Nomenclature,’ Jour. Ind. and Eng. Chem., 11, 72, 1919 
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figures representing accordingly densities rather than specific gravities. So 
far there need be no misunderstanding, although there are pharmacists who 
assume that water at standard temperature must necessarily have a specific 
gravity of unity. 

A third point is that the figures in this table indicate true, not apparent, 
specific gravities, 7. e., that they assume that all weighings are understood to be 
in vacuo. ‘The specific gravity of anhydrous alcohol is stated to be 0.78934. The 
pycnometer weighings, uncorrected for air pressure, would indicate a lower figure 
by something over 0.0002, making an appreciable difference in the alcohol per- 
cent deduced from the specific gravity. However, we have only to reduce all 
weighings to vacuum basis to reach correct results. 

The fourth point is the one of real consequence. The table throughout deals 
with volume percentages calculated for the standard temperature 20°C. Volume 
percentages now in use are calculated for the standard temperature 15.56° C.., 
or else 15° C., the difference between these two quite negligible. It seems to 
the writer obvious that any change in the ratio of weights to volume where com- 
mercial values are involved can only introduce unnecessary confusion. ‘That 
others hold the same view is shown in the second alcohol table of the Association 
Official Agricultural Chemists, for determination of alcohol percentage by use 
of the refractometer. In this table figures are given for temperatures ranging 
from 17.5° C. to 25° C., but throughout the ratio of weight to volume percentage 
is identical, that ratio being the customary one, corresponding with a standard 
temperature of 15.56° C. It is evident that these two tables, each purporting 
to give volume percentages exact to 0.01, will show almost throughout notable 
apparent discrepancies. 

The following table illustrates the relative values corresponding with the 


two standards in question: 


Standard Standard Standard Standard 
15.56° 20° 13.36". 20° 
4.00 3.98 47.25 47.19 
8.05 8.02 52.15 52.09 
12.14 12.09 57.21 57.16 
16.27 16.21 62.44 62.39 
20 .44 20.38 67 .87 67.83 
24 .67 24.61 73.53 73.49 
28.97 28.91 79.44 79.41 
33.36 33.30 85.69 85.67 
37 . 87 37.80 92.42 92.41 
42.49 42.43 100.00 100.00 


The question may be put, why is it necessary to consider volume percentages 
at all in determinations of alcohol? ‘The answer is that in America as in England 
our units of quantity for liquids are almost universally volume units. Further, a 
weight percentage implies a knowledge of the specific gravity of the liquid in 
question. Twenty-five percent by weight of alcohol in a gallon of wine is quite 
a different matter from twenty-five percent in a gallon mixture consisting largely 
of glycerin or syrup. Moreover, the percent by weight is not the weight percent 
of a distillate equal in volume to that of the original fluid. 
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QUICK METHOD FOR CALCULATING SPECIFIC GRAVITIES OF 
LIQUIDS. 
(With Special Applications to Alcohol Determinations.) 
BY L. S. CROSBY. 


In many control laboratories where a Westphal balance will not give suffi- 
ciently accurate results, and where dependence must be placed on the use of a 
pycnometer for the determination of specific gravity, a considerable amount 
of time is consumed in the calculations. Any expedient which will facilitate 
these calculations and save time is therefore welcome. 

With this idea in mind the following quick method for calculating specific 
gravities of liquids was developed. It is applicable to determinations on liquids 
where the limits of specific gravity do not vary too widely, but for purposes of 
illustration the method will be outlined for alcohol determinations only. 

To determine the specific gravity of any liquid at 15.56° C., it is only neces- 
sary to multiply the weight of the liquid (necessary to fill the pycnometer) at 
that temperature by a factor, F, which varies with the individual pycnometer and 
is calculated as follows: 


Let W = Weight of liquid at any definite temperature (15.56° C. in the case of 
alcohol). 
W’ = Weight of water at the same temperature 


1 
Then Sp. Gr. = WW’ = W’ XW =F XW, 


where F = 1/W’. 


Example: Weight of alcoholic distillate at 15.56° C. necessary to fill pyenometer 21.4567 
3m. = W. 
Weight of water at same temperature = 21.8847 = W’. 


F = 1/W’ = 1/21.8847 = 0.045694 
Sp. Gr. = 21.4567 X 0.045694 = 0.98044. 

It has been found that the above method, in which only a multiplication is 
involved, is somewhat shorter than the usual method where a long-hand division 
process is necessary. 

In order to further facilitate the calculations the following short multiplica- 
tion method has also been used. 

A table of multiples (Table 1) of the factor is calculated in order to avoid 
the time-consuming multiplication at every determination. Even with the use 
of these multiples, however, there is considerable unnecessary calculation, as 
will be observed when the multiplication is actually carried out as illustrated in 
Column 1 below: 


Column 1. Column 2. 
045694 123456 
abcdef 
214567 a . ale 91388 
| b Juigesia ; 45694 
f ter ’ 31/9858 ( se eae 18278 
th enieneinione - 274/164 ee ee Le 2985 
d. 2284170 e€ 5: ta labret aries 274 
"ee eee 18277|6 f pais mem 32 
h 45694) 


a 54 91388 0.980443 


0 98044214498 


123456) 
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Since for general use only five decimal places are significant, it will be seen 
that all figures to the right of vertical line may be disregarded entirely, the sixth 
decimal place being retained. It is obvious that the same result will be obtained 
by setting down the figures as in Column 2. The figures in the first column to 
the left of the vertical line have been rounded off in the standard fashion. Any 
error which this may introduce is so slight that it may be disregarded for ordinary 
work. 

Furthermore, since it is standard practice to take such a volume of liquid 
for alcohol determination that the percentage of alcohol in the distillate falls 
below 25%, the weight of the distillate will fall within the limit of less than 1 Gm., 
1. ¢., in the illustration given above between 21.000 Gm. (equivalent to 35% alco- 
hol) and 21.8847 Gm., the weight of distilled water necessary to fill the pycnometer. 

Consequently the calculation may be further simplified by combining a 


and b as follows: 


123456 
Wein piss 91388 
0... ; : 45694 


0.959574 


Coreeee : 18278 
an 08 , mabe er ee re 2285 
SRT LURE SE Tr LtT Tee eee eee. 274 
f 39 


0.980443 


Carrying this procedure one step further a table (No. 2) is computed, giving 
multiples of the factor F from 21.0 Gm. to 21.8 Gm.: 


TABLE 1. TABLE 2. 
_ Ee ea i Ne ee ey $5694 ee eee ae “s 959574 
2 91388 Pe ah ne Gis cua ened . 964145 
| ee a ead tas 137082 i J , eee 
_ SRE rae eee ee . 182776 21.3 973282 
Rah, digie ndle @ eee 228470 ES eae .. 977852 
ere — : . 274164 er 982421 
ee aes lotta ,evtecess oaeeos IR ra ore Re Pee ee 986990 
Re ree ee eres : 365552 2 a er ae ‘ 991560 
oo - ee ate ’ 411246 yi oe ... 996129 


In computing this table, as in using the method, care should be taken in setting 
down the first left-hand figure in its correct position, bearing in mind that, as 
shown in Table 1, there are five digits in the second multiple of F and six in all 
further multiples. 





Example: 
21.0 X F = 0.959574 21.0 X F = 0.959574 
0O2XxXF = 9139 03XF= 13708 
21.2 X F = 0.968713 21.3 X F = 0.973282 


The following directions and examples should make the method clear. 
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Position — 123456 
1. Set down the weight of distillate in question Exampler — 214567 = W 
2. Look up multiple in Table 2 and set down directly abc 
below: 21.4 = 0.977852 
3. Consult Table 1 for further multiples, setting down qd5 = 2285 
figures in proper position which, until accus- e6 = 274 
tomed to the method, is determined as follows: f7= 32 


0.980443 = Sp. Gr. 
Example. 
If second decimal (d) in wt. is 1 or 2 place Ist left-hand figure in position 4 4 


If second decimal (d) in wt. is 3 or 9 place Ist left-hand figure in position 3 1-3 
If third decimal (e) in wt. is 1 or 2 place Ist left-hand figure in position 5 2-3 





If third decimal (e) in wt. is 3-9 place Ist left-hand figure in position 4 1-4 
If fourth decimal (f) in wt. is 1 or 2 place Ist left-hand figure in position 6 1 
If fourth decimal (f) in wt. is 3-9 place 1st left-hand figure in position 5 2-3-4 


If a zero occurs in weight simply disregard it and follow directions for next figure. 
Example 2: 





1: Wt. distillate = 21.1732 2: Wt. distillate = 21.7019 
96 4143 99 1560 

3199 46 

137 41 

9 — 

— Sp. Gr. 0.991647 

Sp. Gr. = 96 7488 = 0.99165 

= 96 749 

3: Wt. distillate = 21.0915 4: Wt. distillate = 00.21.5146 
0.95 9574 0.982421 

4112 457 

46 183 

23 27 

Sp. Gr. = 0.96 3755 Sp. Gr. = 0.983086 = 0.98309 


= 0.96376 

‘That the method checks the regular method for determining specific gravities 
well within the limits of experimental error, can readily be shown by a few trials. 
It is, of course, quite possible to compute a table for each individual pycnometer 
whereby the percent of alcohol might be read off from the weight of distillate 
necessary to fill pycnometer. Unfortunately, pycnometers do not remain con- 
stant, and any change in their content would render such a table valueless. For 
this reason, it was not considered worth while to carry the method further than 
indicated above. 

CONCLUSION. 

With the use of the tables the calculation resolves into a simple addition. 
Any slight initial difficulty in properly placing the multiples will be easily over- 
come by a little practice, and after becoming familiar with the figures involved, 
the entire calculation can be readily completed in less than one minute. 


ANALYTICAL AND RESEARCH DEPT., 
UNITED DruG COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 
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CHINESE COLZA—AN ADULTERANT OF MUSTARD SEED.* 
BY ARNO VIEHOEVER. 


One of the interesting developments coming out of the war has been the 
shifting of centers of supplies from European countries to other lands, not im- 
mediately engaged in intensive, all-absorbing warfare. Most noticeable, perhaps, 
has this been with regard to seed supplies formerly obtained from Europe, but soon 
after the war started from Oriental countries. I have especial reference to oil seeds 
and mustards. True, the Orieutal countries, India, China, Japan, have grown 
these products before the war, and one, India, has even exported considerable 
amounts of seeds. However, their importance on our markets was probably 
negligible in comparison with the European supplies of rape seed, mustards and the 
like; and the Chinese and Japanese seeds were practically unknown here. The 


























Chinese Colza Seeds X 6. 
Brown Yellow 


European nations, we hear, are short now of almost everything, even of seeds needed 
for their home use—not to speak of seeds which they might have to spare for 
export—and this fact will tend to keep the Oriental supplies on our markets. 
In so far as the new products are valuable to our industries, agriculture, etc., 
their continued importation and, preferably, even their cultivation in this country, 
are hoped for. 

One of the products which appear valuable in this sense is Chinese Colza, 
a yellow oil seed, imported within the last year or two from China and Japan. 
Since the first shipments entered this country through the port of San Francisco 
they were called‘‘ Golden Gate.’’ Mustard seed being scarce and high in price, 
and white mustard not available at all, the Golden Gate seeds, having a striking 





* Revised reprint from the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. A monograph on the subject 
entitled, “Studies in Mustard Seeds and Substitutes: I. Chinese Colza (Brassica campestris 
chinoleifera Viehoever),”’ by Arno Viehoever, Joseph F. Clevenger, and Clare Olin Ewing, has 
been published in the Journal of Agricultural Research,Vol. XX, No. 2, October 15, 1920, pages 117- 
39. 
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resemblance to the latter, were offered for sale as mustard. ‘Their taste, how- 
ever, being that of cabbage rather than mustard, made them unfit for use in pre- 
pared mustard, and their lack in the necessary physiological characters made them 
unfit for use in mustard plasters and other medicinal mustard preparations. To 
prove definitely that the seed was not a mustard and to determine its identity and 
real value, an extended investigation was undertaken, of which the following 
results might be of general interest: 


IDENTITY AND DESCRIPTION OF SEED. 


The seed belongs to the colza group and is derived from an oil-yielding form 
(Brassica campestris chinoleifera Viehoe- 
ver), a plant related to the so-called 
“China Cabbage” and ‘“‘Celery Cabbage,” 
now grown in this country. The seeds 
are somewhat smaller than white mustard, 
which they otherwise, as pointed out, strik- 
ingly resemble in color. They are smooth, 
with the exception of the brown slightly 





reticulated seeds, which are generally 
present only in small amounts. The seeds 
are oval, more or less flat and show rather 
generally a distinct groove or ridge on the 





ventral side. ‘Their size varies from 1.4 to 
2.6 mm. in the long axis, their weight varies 
from 1.4 to 6.4 mg. and averages 2.86 mg. 
(based on 1,000 seeds). The volume weight 
of 500 Cc. measured in a graduated cylin- 
der amounted to 352 Gm. 

The microscopic characteristics of the seed, and especially those of the seed- 
coat, were not markedly different from those of the common rapes or colzas. 














Leaves of Chinese Colza. 


AMOUNT AND CHARACTER OF FATTY OIL. 


Upon extraction with petrol ether or ether 40-50 percent and more of fatty 
oil was obtained. According to an analysis (Analyst L. B. Burnett), the oil ex- 
pressed from the seeds, and certain constituents of the oil, showed the following 
characteristics: 

Characteristics of Chinese Colza oil and certain of its constituents: 


NS BO Gin ias ic vaso ase 0.9097 
Iodine No. (Hanus)....... ' 100.3 
Saponification No........... 173.8 
Insol. acids and unsaponifiable 96.1% 
ce dha Beata ch gn, grande a 0.07%, 
Neutralization value of insol. acids...... 72.6 
Mean molecular weights of insol. acids 325.0 
Refractive index, 25° C................ gee 1.4695 
Iodine No. insoluble acids..... ' ; 104.0 
Solid acids........... eee ; rt 19.52% 
Léquid acids........... 75.82 


Iodine No. solid acids SD tcnaaamama hier 65.21 
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While these data are more comprehensive than those usually given for rape 
oil and its constituents in textbooks, our data, as far as can be judged, fall well 
within the limits found for rape—or colza oils. ‘The similarity to these is thus 
clearly evident. Chinese Colza oil has a light yellow color, and can, if cold pressed 
or refined, undoubtedly be used for edible purposes. Its use for technical purposes 
appears already assured from reports which have reached us. 


AMOUNT AND CHARACTER OF VOLATILE OIL. 


Maceration of the seeds with water resulted in the breaking up (enzymatic 
hydrolysis) of a complex, probably glucosidic, compound and the formation of a 
volatile oil in amounts varying from 
about 0.4 to 0.6 percent. This oil was 
identified as ‘‘crotonyl mustard oil” 
formerly found also in rape. Its physio- 
logical characters are distinctly different 
from the “allyl mustard oil,’ the vola- 
tile oil found in all true mustards with 
the exception of white mustard. This, 
as is well known, contains a physio- 
logically active, but non-volatile mustard 
oil. Crotonyl mustard oil, while slightly 
pungent, has a flavor of cabbage or tur- 
nip rather than that characteristic of 
mustard. Even in its concentrated form 
it hardly irritates the membranes of 
nose or eye, nor does it blister the skin. 
Fed to rabbits it did not prove poisonous 
where the true “allyl mustard oil’ had 
even caused death, if fed in the same 
amounts and under comparable condi- 
tions. Crotonyl mustard oil lacks also 
the pronounced bactericidal qualities of 
true volatile mustard oil. 
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Fruiting Plant of Chinese Colza. 


VALUE OF PRESS CAKE. 


While no analysis of the press cake was made, the composition of the seeds 
was determined. (Analysts J. H. Bornmann and P. L. Gowen.) It showed 
that in the air-dried seed containing about four percent of moisture, in the average 
23 percent of protein (N 6.25) were present in addition to 11.5 percent reducing 
substances, over 40 percent of ether extract (fatty oil) and about 0.5 percent of 
volatile oil. 

Judging that always some of the fatty oil is left in the cake, say, up to 10 
percent and more, depending upon the method of extraction, the press cake should 
prove a very valuable feed product. Unlike the Indian Colza, which often con- 
tains Indian mustard seeds in varying amounts, and has therefore in certain in- 
stances been found injurious when fed to cattle, no notable amounts, if any, of 
mustards were found in the many shipments which we have examined of Chinese 
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Colza. The press cake, therefore, even if containing some crotonyl] mustard oil, 
will probably prove to be harmless, the more so since it is the general practice not 
to feed such cakes alone but to mix them with other feeds. 

The complex compound, yielding the volatile oil, may also be broken up in 
the cake, as in the maceration with water, provided the enzyme, causing the 
hydrolysis, is not destroyed by organic solvents or too high temperature used in the 
extraction of the fatty oil. Moist heat or steam at temperature below the boiling 
point of water and preferably not exceeding 70° C. (158° F.) is one of the means 
which will in a number of hours effect a speedy hydrolysis. Subsequent heating 
and drying at higher temperatures will then remove the volatile oil, thus freed. 
Prolonged storage of cake containing more than about seven percent of moisture 
will have a similarly destructive effect. This, however, is a very slow process, 
especially since the moisture and temperature must be kept low enough during the 
storage to prevent decomposition of the cake by molds or bacteria. 


USE OF FOLIAGE FOR GREENS AND FORAGE. 


The basal leaves of the young plant, forming a rosette of many members, 
are smooth, succulent and have a mildly pungent taste, not greatly unlike that of 
cabbage. ‘They should prove valuable as greens for salad, etc. The plants which 
we planted in different locations did very well, grew fast and vigorous. They 
appeared to be quite hardy and may also prove to be a desirable forage crop. 

PHARMACOGNOSY LABORATORY, 

BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY, 


. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





ROSE GERANIUM. 
THE RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTS IN ITS CULTURE IN FLORIDA. 
BY G. A. RUSSELL.* 


Since the year 1914 the Office of Drug, Poisonous and Oil-Plant Investiga- 
tions of the Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture, 
has experimented with the growing of Rose Geranium in Florida. These experi- 
ments were conducted at the Field Station maintained at Orlando, in Orange 
County. During the period 1914 to 1917 several varieties of Rose Geranium 
(Pelargonium odoratissimum) were grown in small lots and the distilled oils examined 
for yield and quality. From the varieties under consideration one was selected 
which yielded an oil comparable to authentic commercial samples. It is with 
this variety that the experiments recorded here have to deal. 

The original stock used in propagating when received at Orlando consisted 
of 100 plants which on receipt were put into the greenhouse and later transferred 
to a slat shade where they remained during the summer. In the early winter 
of 1915-16 cuttings were started in the greenhouse and in early May 1916 the 
plants were set in the field. Owing to forced growth in the greenhouse the plants 
were large and succulent, and on transferring them to the field 50 percent failed 
to live. Those plants that survived put on an excellent growth during the summer 





* Office of Drug, Poisonous and Oil-Plant Investigations, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
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of 1916, and in the fall of that year were used as propagating stock for the 1917 
plantings. 
PROPAGATION BY CUTTINGS. 


During the month of December 1916, 40,000 cuttings were made and placed 
in open beds at the Field Station Farm. The soil was very sandy and resembled 
to a considerable extent that in which cuttings are started in greenhouses. The 
beds were placed near a pump in order to facilitate watering, if such procedure 
seemed necessary. Each bed was surrounded by boards 6 inches in height. The 
results obtained were excellent, practically all the cuttings striking root within 
a very short time. On February 2, 1917, freezing weather swept over Florida 
and the cuttings suffered to the extent of 50 percent loss. ‘The morning following 
the first night of freezing the beds were covered with hay, which prevented a 
further loss the second night of the cold wave. The plants that survived the 
freeze were somewhat damaged but not killed. They were later set in the field. 

















Rose Geranium Growing at the Orlando Field Station, Office of Drug, Poisonous and Oil-Plant 
Investigations, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture. 


On January 12, 1917, several hundred cuttings were made and set directly 
in the field. On February 3 these cuttings, which had struck root and were in excel- 
lent condition, were frozen back to the ground level. On February 24 it was noted 
that many of these frozen plants had put out leaves from buds near or at the 
ground level, and before April 1 a very good stand, averaging 75 percent, was 
obtained. This system of establishing plants direct in the field, without first 
establishing growth in the cutting-bed, was later found to work very satisfactorily. 
It is the most economical method of propagating, in a climate such as that of 
Orlando, Florida, provided the cuttings are placed in the soil in mid-winter follow- 
ing a rain. 
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PREPARATION OF SOIL AND TRANSPLANTING. 


The soil on which the experiments were carried out is a light sandy soil, 
deficient in humus, and underlaid at a considerable depth by clay. The drainage 
is good and water rarely stands on the fields even after the severest rains. 

In preparing the fields the soil was turned with a 14-inch turn plow to a depth 
of 7 inches, then well disked with a cutaway disc, harrowed down, and finally 
smoothed down with a plank drag. Rows were laid off 40 inches apart and the 
plants spaced in these rows 18 inches arart, thus allowing for 8,000 plants per acre. 

The permanent fields were set on March 8, 1917, with plants from the cutting 
beds. As each plant was placed in position a small amount of fertilizer, from a 
mixture of 1,500 pounds of acid phosphate, 500 pounds of nitrate of soda, and 400 
pounds of tobacco dust, was worked into the soil immediately adjacent to the 


plant. The loss of plants due to transplanting was less than 1 percent. 


GROWTH OF PLANTS. 


The plants thrived well after the slips were set in the field. In 1917 the 
area set amounted to 2 acres, containing approximately 16,000 plants of which 
less than 1 percent died from the effects of transplanting. Subsequent growth 
was rapid and within a few weeks the plants shaded the ground over a considerable 
area. In February and March of 1918 the season was dry and the plants were 
slow in starting growth, but when the rains came in April they grew rapidly. 

During the hot rainy season of July 1918 a portion of one field stood under 
water for periods varying sometimes as long as 24 hours. ‘The result was that 
all the plants in this submerged area died. Rose geranium appears to stand 
drought remarkably well, and also wet weather, provided the run-off is fairly 
rapid. After the first harvest in 1917 a small percentage of the plants died but 
this loss was so small (not over 3 percent) that the fields were considered perfect 
stands at the beginning of 1918. The last harvest of 1918 appeared to be more 
detrimental to the plants and at the close of that season it.was found necessary 
to reset approximately 20 percent of the fields in order to secure a perfect stand. 
The loss in 1919 was very slight. 

Since rainfall and temperature exert marked influence on the growth of 
plants, these data are brought together in Table I. 

Tota, MONTHLY RAINFALL AND MAximuM, MINIMUM AND MEAN TEMPERATURES 


FOR 1917, 1918, AND 1919, at ORLANDO, ORANGE COUNTY, FLORIDA 


Minimum 
temperature 


TABLE I 


Mean 
temperature 


Maximum 
temperature 


Rainfall 


1917. 1918. 1919 1917. 1918. 1919 


Month 
January. 
February 
March. 
April... 
May.. 
June. 
July... 
August... 


September. 
October... 
November... . 


December 


1917. 1918. 


15 
17 


2.41 


. 56 
78 
89 
17 


15 


3. 
Go. 
S 
8. 


> 


5 

12 

9 
o. 


6. 


72 


14 


(2 


24 
M1 
37 
30 
34 
60 


Or 


a0 


9 
- 


9 
o. 


.30 


On 
ae 


1919 


3.01 
4.25 
5.68 
buna 
10.37 
5.19 
1.49 
5.46 
2.38 


] 


0.80 
3.99 
3 


45 


1917. 


85 
89 
90 
96 
98 
98 
98 
98 
99 
92 
84 
81 


1918 
86 
90 
91 
93 
94 
99 
95 

101 
98 
Q4 
86 
88 


1919 


83 
86 
87 
94 
96 
97 
97 
98 
98 
98 
92 


90 


35 
22 
37 
43 
49 
65 
69 
70 
65 
40 
29 


26 


26 
ar 


od 
51 
39 


re 
52 


64 
66 
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61 
60 
41 
34 


28 
33 
0 
37 
‘ 5 
61 


67 


66 
62 
69 
72 


iv 
8O 


2 55.4 60 
O 68.6 62.- 
8 72.6 68 


83 .< 


$2 


79.3 


a) 


(4.3 
62.8 


56.8 
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The rose geranium plant remains green throughout the year at Orlando 
except when frozen back. It does not, however, grow throughout the year but 
goes into a dormant stage during the winter months. This dormant stage varies 
in length depending on the temperature and rainfali during the winter. During 
the course of this experiment the plants were frozen back each year but the loss 
from this cause was extremely slight. As stated before, however, many cuttings 
were lost because of the freezing. 

CULTIVATION. 

It was found that rose geranium must be cultivated frequently. The plant 
does not grow well if it has to compete with weeds and in order to keep these 
down it is necessary to cultivate and hoe several times during the year. As soon 
as the plants had recovered from the shock of transplanting they were cultivated 
with a drag-tooth harrow. Later in the season they were cultivated with a shovel- 
tooth harrow. This latter tool removed all the weeds between the rows but 
stirred the soil to a considerable depth, which is not desirable during dry weather ; 
therefore, the drag-tooth harrow was used at times since it stirred only the top 
soil. It also removed many weeds, but the plants needed hoeing in the row 
in order to keep down such weeds as could not be reached by the cultivator. 


FERTILIZATION. 


At the time of planting in 1917, fertilizer was applied as stated above, approxi- 
mately 500 pounds of the mixture being applied per acre. In 1918 no fertilizer 
was used. In 1919 high-grade tankage was applied to a portion of one plot and 
the spent herb of the rose geranium was used as a compost on another portion 
of the same plot. Check plots were staked off adjacent to the fertilized plots. 
The results of one year’s fertilization are not conclusive but are included here as 
Table II in order to make a complete record of the experiments. 

TABLE II.—TuHE EFFect OF FERTILIZER ON THE YIELD OF ROSE GERANIUM HERB AND OIL 
DURING ONE YEAR’S TRIAL (1919). 
Weight of 


Number and date green herb. Weight of oil Yield of oil 
Fertilizer used of harvest Pounds. Pounds. Percent 
Ist: 
>. ceiver Apr. 2, 1919 618 0.36 0.057 
High-grade tankage........ Apr. 9, 1919 818 0.46 0.055 
EIR cc crecesccccusaseinss Mer Ray Beer 72: 0.4 0.059 
2nd: 
ce ee ereccsne jeer 26, BGI9 541 0.36 0.065 
High-grade tankage..... .... July 15, 1919 708 0.48 0.065 
RINGER  cccickvcccciccsccce. Seay 18; 1910 895 0.46 0.051 


The high-grade tankage used in this experiment analyzed 10 percent ammonia 
and it was applied at the rate of 450 pounds per acre. The spent herb was that 
obtained in 1918 which had been piled and allowed to compost during the winter 
of 1918-19. The herb was only partly decomposed and the decomposed part 
was made up chiefly of leaves and small stalks, the large stalks remaining intact. 
This compost was spread between the rows of plants partly as a mulch and partly 
as a fertilizer. After the second harvest, July 18, 1919, it was found necessary 
to remove the large undecomposed stalks since they interfered with cultivation 
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to such an extent that the horse-drawn cultivator could not be employed and 
excessive hand labor was necessary to keep down the weeds. 

No definite conclusions can be drawn from one year’s experiments, but it 
appears from the results obtained in 1919 that both high-grade tankage and com- 
post of the herb will increase the weight of green herb with probably a somewhat 
decreased percentage of oil. The increased yield in herb and the decreased per- 
centage of oil is especially marked in the second harvest of the plot treated with 
the compost. The plot treated with the tankage yields high in herb and also in 
percentage of oil, the yield of oil being nearly equal to that from the check plot. 


HARVESTING. 


Harvesting was always done by hand labor. This process is wasteful of 
labor but allowable in experimental work of this sort where the area to be harvested 
is not large. The plants were cut off with a corn knife approximately 4 inches 
from the ground, thrown into piles, then loaded on a wagon and hauled at once 
to the distilling plant. A mower was tried in the harvesting but with indifferent 
success, the main objection being that this machine had a tendency to lag when 
the cutting knives hit the woody plant stalk and thus the entire plant would be 
pulled out of the ground. Probably the best machine for the purpose would be a 
reaper, with a cutting mechanism that could be adjusted to a suitable height and 
which would lay the cut material off in piles of a size suitable for easy loading on 
a wagon. 

DISTILLING. 


Distillation was conducted with steam in the usual manner. The retort 
was constructed of boiler plate and held about 600 pounds of green material 
chopped rather fine, the bulky branched green plants being run through an ordi- 
nary feed cutter before distilling. The condenser was of the “multiple-tube”’ 
type and well cooled. The capacity of the condenser was such that it required 
one hour of distilling to drive over all the oil that could be obtained under prac- 
tical working conditions. The oil distilled off at the following rate: 

Ist 20 minutes’ distillation, 62.5 percent of total oil. 
2nd 20 minutes’ distillation, 25.7 percent of total oil. 
3rd 20 minutes’ distillation, 11.8 percent of total oil 

After distillation was completed the oil was separated from the water, dried 
by means of anhydrous sodium sulphate and then filtered. The dry oil had a 
much darker color than authentic oils purchased in the open market. This dark 
color was due to contamination which entered the oil as it was distilled in the 
iron retort. In order to remove the objectional color the oil was filtered through 
animal charcoal. Thus treated it could not be distinguished in color from the 
commercial oils. Small lots of herb distilled in a copper retort fitted with a glass 
condenser produced oils which in color could not be distinguished from authentic 
commercial samples. 

Distillation was conducted immediately after the herb was cut, that is, within 
not less than two hours. In some instances a load of plants reached the laboratory 
late in the day, in which case the herb was spread out under cover and distilled 
early the next morning. No differences in the yield of oil were noted. In 
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order to determine the effect on oil yield by drying, one lot of 1,000 pounds was 
divided into two parts, one-half being distilled while fresh, and the other half 
after drying 8 days under cover. The former yielded 0.032 percent of oil, the 
latter 0.039 percent, calculated on the green weight, thus indicating that in drying 


under cover there is no loss of oil. 
YIELDS OF HERB AND OIL. 


The yield of herb of rose geranium each year during the time of the experiment 
was considered fair, but the yield of oil was somewhat disappointing. In Florida 
harvesting occurs necessarily during the rainy season, because if the plants are 
allowed to remain in the field until the rainy season is past they become extremely 
woody and the leaf area is measurably decreased by loss of the lower leaves which 
turn brown and drop from the plant. This is unfortunate since experience has 
shown that the yield of oil is higher after a day or two of bright sunshine than after 
a rain. The adhering moisture accounts for part of the decreased percentage 
in yield of oil but in addition it is to be noted that the heavy rains wash off con- 
siderable oil from the pubescent leaf. A typical distillation period is given in 
Table III which illustrates the effect of dry and rainy weather on the oil yield. 
TABLE III.—YIELD or O11, OF ROSE GERANIUM THROUGHOUT A TYPICAL DISTILLATION PERIOD 


IN FLORIDA. 
Weather conditions 


Yield of oil on day just Condition of growth 
Date distilled Percent. previous to harvest of plants 

August 22, 1917. 0.035 Rainy Very woody 
August 22, 1917. 0.047 Rainy Very woody 
August 28, 1917. 0.061 Dry Woody 
August 23, 1917.. 0.060 Dry Woody 
August 24, 1917.. . 0.070 Dry Large—woody 
August 24, 1917.. 0.070 Dry Large—woody 
August 25, 1917. 0.067 Dry Large—woody 
August 25, 1917. 0.070 Dry Large—woody 
August 28, 1917. 0.063 Dry Large—woody 
August 29, 1917.. 0.041 Rainy Large—woody 
August 29, 1917 0.048 Rainy Large—woody 
August 30, 1917. 0.062 Rainy Large—woody 
sept. 5, 1017..... 0.049 Dry Large—woody 
Sept. 6, 1917... ee 0.051 Dry Large—woody 
Get. 7, OTT... 0.109 Dry Very leafy 
Set. & 1017....... 0.100 Dry Very leafy 
Sept. 10, 1917.. 0.089 Dry Very leafy 
Sept. 11, 1917... aie 0.067 Dry Somewhat woody 
sept. 12, 1017..... ; 0.059 Rainy Somewhat woody 
ment. 18, T0E7.. 6.555. 0.052 Rainy Somewhat woody 
Sept. 14, I9T7....... " 0.076 Dry Somewhat woody 


It will be observed that when the harvest occurred on a day following a rain, 
the yield of oil was much less than when it occurred after a day of sunshine or 
perhaps light showers. It was realized also that the condition of the plants as 
regards leaf area would influence the yield of oil; hence their condition in this 
respect was carefully noted. The conclusion drawn was that heavy rains caused 
the decrease in yield of oil rather than the condition of the plants. The yield 
of oil is given in Table IV. 
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TABLE I1V.—YIELD OF GREEN HERB, OIL, AND THE PERCENTAGE OF YIELD OF OIL OF ROSE 
GERANIUM DURING A PERIOD OF THREE YEARS AT ORLANDO, ORANGE COUNTY, FLORIDA. 


Number and date Area of plot. Pa oy bo Yield of oil. Percent yield 
of harvest. No. of plot. Acres. Pounds. Pounds. of oil. 
1—Aug. 25, 1917..... is. ae 1 16,720 9.33 ‘ 0.055 
1—Sept. 12, 1917.......... B 1 7,302 5.55 0.075 
1—June 1, 1918........... A 1 5,183 3.22 0.062 
2—Sept. 15, 1918.......... A l 2,435 1.35 0.055 
1—June 15, 1918.........: B l 3,722 2.93 0.079 
2—Sept. 18, 1918.......... B l 2,387 1.95 0.082 
1—June 15, 1919....... 5e@e l 4,499 2.55 0.056 
I—Sept. 12, 1919.......... B ] 6,712 3.48 0.051 


A study of this table reveals. some interesting facts relative to the yield of 
fresh herb. The first year’s crop harvested from Plot ‘‘A’’ was extremely heavy, 
being 16,720 pounds; the second year’s crop from the same field totaled 7,618 
pounds; and the third year’s crop 4,499 pounds. It appears, therefore, that the 
amount of fresh herb obtainable decreases each year with the life of the field. 
This decrease is not so marked in Plot “B;’ in fact, the yield is fairly constant each 
year. 

The yield of oil per acre is not encouraging and is not sufficiently large to 
warrant the cultivation of rose geranium as a money crop. ‘The price of the 
oil as quoted in the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter for the years of this experi- 
ment is given in Table V. 

TABLE V.—PRICE OF OIL OF ROSE GERANIUM. 


Price in dollars per pound. 


Year. Source of oil. Low. High. Average. 
re Turkish 3.25 4.65 3.92 
1917.. rida ieanaiveebatGl a . African 3.90 6.00 1.48 
| iva tse Bourbon 3.25 5.50 4.33 
1018:....... pein ao Turkish 4.25 5.50 4.87 
| African 5.75 11.50 7.53 
I9TS.. 455. oi ...... Bourbon 5.50 10.50 7.30 
ee , Turkish 4.25 5.50 4.29 
Co) ee . African 9.00 11.50 10.38 
1919.. Bourbon 7.00 10.50 9.05 


With the figures of Table V as a basis it is easy to calculate the monetary 
returns per acre from one acre of rose geranium. In actual practice it has been 
found that the trade accepts an oil from a new source at a somewhat lower figure 
than the lowest price for the oil already on the market. Hence in making cal- 
culations to establish approximate returns during the life of this experiment, 
these returns must be calculated on the average price paid for the lowest priced 
oil, namely, the Turkish oil. 

TABLE VI.—THE MONETARY RETURNS PER ACRE AS CALCULATED ON THE 
ABOVE BAsIs. 


Plot. 1917. 1918. 1919 
| ne cifensnieis $36 . 57 $22.25 $10.93 
ae Se eee 23.76 14.92 


It will be seen from a study of Table VI that the gross returns are small from 
one acre of rose geranium. It is believed that Plot B very closely represents what 
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can be expected from the cultivation of rose geranium as a money crop. ‘The 
costs of producing this crop have not been accurately worked out, since no com- 
mercial plantings were attempted, and it appears extremely doubtful if any net 
profit could be expected when the gross returns are so small. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF THE HEPTANE SOLUTION. 
BY EDWARD KREMERS. 
4. THE HYDROHALOGENS. 
(Continued from December Number, p. 1163 
BY D. C. L. SHERK. 


Preparation and Properties of the Solutions.—In this work heptane which 
had been specifically purified by the hydrohalogens was used. For solutions of 
hydrogen fluoride, chloride and bromide the heptane purified by hydrogen chloride 
was used; for the solution of hydrogen iodide that purified by iodine or hydrogen 
iodide was used. 

First a solution was prepared and the strength determined. ‘This was then 
used for later experimental work in testing the reactivity of the solutions. Solu- 
bility determinations of the gases in heptane were made for a series of tempera- 
ture intervals from 0° to 40°. Small portions of the purified heptane were sat- 
urated with the respective gases and the hydrohalogen titrated in these solutions 
directly. The vessels for the solubility determinations were light globes with a 
somewhat drawn out neck. Through this narrow neck a capillary tube dipped 
into the heptane filling the bulb. A slow stream of gas was passed through the 
weighed bulb for a half hour until saturation was complete. ‘The bulb was then 
quickly sealed and weighed, after temperature adjustments had taken place. 
The bulb was broken under alkali solution in a large wide-mouth glass-stoppered 
bottle. 

1. Hydrogen Fluoride Solution.—The gas was prepared by warming a mixture 
of calcium fluoride with two equivalents of sulphuric acid in a copper vessel. 
The gas was contaminated with a slight trace of sulphur dioxide from the action 
on the metal. 

The solution was prepared by conducting the gas, after drying by bubbling 
through sulphuric acid, directly into the heptane. The solution obtained in this 
way was used in testing the action on metals. In the attempt to obtain large 
evolutions of gas more sulphur dioxide became mixed and accordingly no saturated 
solutions were prepared and no solubility determinations were made at this point. 
The solution assayed about 0.05 percent acid. This solution fumed strongly 
in air and kept well in glass-stoppered vessels. There was no appreciable action 
on the glass; although there was a tendency to wet the glass unequally. 

2. Hydrogen Chloride Solution.—The gas was prepared by the action of sul- 
phuric acid on ammonium chloride in a Kipp generator. The gas was passed through 
sulphuric acid to remove acid spray and dried by a phosphorus pentoxide tube 
about 40 cm. long. This tube was filled with alternate layers of glass wool covered 
with the drying agent, the phosphorus pentoxide. Before the gas entered the 
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heptane it was bubbled through a wash bottle containing a thin layer of heptane 
in which was suspended phosphorus pentoxide. The heptane was saturated at 
about room temperature and this solution used for the preliminary testing of 
its action on the metals. 

For the solubility determinations, small bulbs were set up in a train and 
saturated at the desired temperature. For a determination at 0° ice was packed 
around the bulbs and stirred frequently. The gas was passed for one-half hour 
or so and check determinations were obtained. The sealed bulb was allowed to 
come to room temperature before weighing. These bulbs were very thin and 
were entirely filled with heptane. To reduce as much as possible the dead space 
above the liquid in which at higher temperatures the concentration of the gas 
was greater than in the solution, the necks were long drawn out and the seal made 
as close as possible to the bulb. In this way the air space never amounted to 
more than a fraction of a cubic centimeter; while the bulbs were made propor- 
tionally large for slight solubilities and high temperatures. A thermostat regu- 
lating to within 0.1° was used for the other temperatures. 

The solution fumes strongly in air and takes up moisture which appears 
first as a turbid, milky layer on the top. Finally, the solution becomes clear 
and a layer forms at the bottom which is, of course, a saturated solution of aqueous 
hydrochloric acid in equilibrium with the heptane-hydrogen chloride solution. 
A preliminary study of the distribution was made. 

Solubility of Hydrogen Chloride in Heptane—At 0° (I) 8.615 grammes solu- 
tion, (II) 15.168 grammes, and (III) 10.546 grammes required of 0.1 N-NaOH 
(I) 22.64 Cce., (II) 40.25 Ce., and (III) 28.34 Ce. 

0°—1 Gm. solution requires 2.668 Cc. 0.1 N-NaOH = 0.973 p. c. 


20°—1 Gm. solution requires 1.708 Cc. 0.1 N-NaOH = 0.622 p. c. 
40°—1 Gm. solution requires 0.283 Cc. 0.1 N-NaOH = 0.103 p. c 


Distribution of Hydrogen Chloride between Water and Heptane.—The tem- 
perature was kept constant at 25° by means of a thermostat regulating to within 
0.1°. The strength of the hydrogen chloride in the heptane was 0.00357 gramme 
per Cc. 

Concentration in water 





The coefficient of distribution = — -— . 
Concentration in heptane 

100 Ce. heptane and 10 Cc. water taken. The entire heptane solution was 
titrated; while only 5 Cc. of the water were taken. 1 Cc. heptane required 0.00455 
Ce. 0.1 N-NaOH and 1 Cc. water required 6.902 Cc. 

The coefficient of distribution is 1520. 

Conductance of Hydrogen Chloride in Heptane-—Measurements were made 
at 25° C. in a bath the temperature of which was accurately controlled. The 
cell constant was obtained by determining the resistance of a solution (3) of 
potassium chloride using water, distilled from barium hydroxide and condensed 
in tin, which had a conductance of 3.6 X 10~-*. The potassium chloride was 
dried thoroughly and the water was stored in ‘‘aged”’ flasks. 

The heptane used was standing over sodium and poured off into the cell. 
For the solution of hydrogen chloride the heptane was poured off sodium and was 
saturated with the gas at about 18°. The gas was passed through sulphuric 
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acid and over a layer of phosphorus pentoxide with glass wool in a tube about 
10 cm. long. The exit tube was protected by a short phosphorus pentoxide tube. 
The solution was transferred to the intecior of the conductivity cell by pres- 
sure and the latter closed by a ground stopper carrying sealed-in electrodes. The 
solution was thus saturated at 25° after coming up to the temperature of the bath 
Measurements of resistance were made on a box giving direct readings and 
several portions of solutions were taken to obtain concordant values. 
HEPTANE 
Resistance 


I 900 , 000 


tl 930 , 000 Less than 1,000,000 ohms 
940,000 Less than 1,000,000 ohms 
Base. - 950 ,000 Less than 1,000,000 ohms 


HYDROGEN CHLORIDE IN HEPTANE 


Resistance. 


I 900 ,000 Ohms. 

| Beaeerer = eae 1,300,000 More than 1,000,000 ohms 

Ill. re ee sacosee 1,200,000 More than 1,000,000 ohms 
1,100,000 More than 1,000,000 ohms 


Conductance: Heptane—about 0.17 X 10~°. 
HCI in heptane—about 0.13 & 107°. 


The magnitude of these two quantities is of the same order. There is very 
little difference between the pure solvent and the solution, the strength of which 
is about 6/10 p. c. The experimental method would scarcely allow of a closer 
approximation in resistance between the solvent and solution. 

3. Hydrogen Bromide Solution.—The gas was generated by allowing bromine 
to drop upon moist red phosphorus. It was purified by passing through a tube 
packed with red phosphorus and glass wool moistened with the concentrated hydro- 
bromic acid. Next it was passed through a phosphorus pentoxide tube 35 cm. 
long with the drying agent distributed over glass wool, and finally through a layer 
of heptane containing suspended pentoxide. ‘The heptane saturated at this time 
had been purified by hydrogen chloride. ‘The solution lost gas on rising to room 
temperature and was used at once for the preliminary work on the action of this 
solution on metals. 

Solubility determinations were made in the usual manner except that for the 
higher temperatures the gas was obtained by warming a heptane solution and 
passing this evolved gas through the absorption bulbs. This was found to be a 
much more convenient method and delivered an anhydrous gas under perfect 
control. 

Solubility —At 0° (1) 8.948 grammes solution, (II) 17.673 grammes, and (III) 
11.591 grammes required of one-tenth normal NaOH, (I) 55.69 Cc., (II) 69.78 
Cce., and (IIT) 111.46 Cc., respectively. 

At 0°—1 Gm. solution required 6.267 Cc. 0.1 N-NaOH ) 
At 20°—1 Gm. solution required 4.442 Cc. 0.1 N-NaOH = 3.57 p. c. 
At 40°—1 Gm. solution required 1.534 Cc. 0.1 N-NaOH = 1.2 


ll 


4. Hydrogen Iodide Solution.—Considerable difficulty was experienced in 
obtaining a solution of this acid which would contain no admixed iodine or would 
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not decompose during absorption. The difficulty was partially overcome by 
using a dilute solution of the gas as a source of hydrogen iodide. 

Hydrogen iodide was prepared by allowing a solution of iodine in hydriodic 
acid to pass into a flask containing red phosphorus moistened with hydriodic 
acid.' This gas was passed through a U-tube containing moist red phosphorus, 
a drying tube of phosphorus pentoxide about 60 cm. long and through a layer of 
heptane, containing the pentoxide in suspension. In this manner a solution of 
the purified gas was obtained by absorbing it in heptane. The heptane always 
turned slightly turbid and as soon as this turbidity disappeared, the pink color 
of free iodine was noticed. This color reaches a maximum almost at once. The 
color is distinctive but never intense and the solution may stand for days even in 
sunlight without increasing appreciably. The solution fumes strongly in air 
and becomes turbid when exposed even for pouring. 

Such solutions were used as a source of the gas for solubility determination 
and other experimental work. The usual small bulbs were saturated by passing 
the gas under carefully controlled temperature. These solutions showed only 
the faintest pink color at first. 

Solubility —At 0° (1) 7.267 grammes of solution and (II) 4.220 grammes re- 
quired of one-tenth normal-NaOH (I) 132.0 Cc., and (II) 77.2 Cc., respectively. 
This corresponds to (I) 23.25 and (II) 23.38 percent hydrogen iodide. 

At 0°—l1 gramme required 16.05 Cc. 0.1 N-NaOH = 23. 
At 20°—1 gramme required 11.80 Ce. 0.1 N-NaOH = 15 
At 40°—1 gramme required 7.17 Cc. 0.1 N-NaOH = 9.2: 

The density of the hydrogen iodide solution at 25° is 0.779. 

The results show that the solubility of the hydrohalogens increase for the 
chloride, bromide, iodide. The solubility of this latter is very much in excess 
of that of the others. 

The Action of the Hydrohalogens on Metallic and Non-metallic Elements.— 
The solutions used for these tests were prepared in the manner explained pre- 
viously, by saturating directly with the gas. They were titrated so that the 
strength of each was known, and with the exception of hydrogen fluoride which 
was very weak, the concentrations were somewhat near each other. The hydrogen 
iodide was prepared weak, and used as quickly as possible to avoid the decom- 
position with liberation of iodine and the uncertainty which the presence of this 
element would introduce. 

Tests were carried out on the metals in different commercial forms and of 
different degrees of purity. About five grammes or so were placed in tubes closed 
with cork stoppers and the action noted. Wherever practicable the metal was 
cleaned before the test, and thus fresh surfaces were exposed. The tubes were 
under observation at the moment the solution was added, and any immediate 
action noted; then the action during two hours was observed and finally observa- 
tions were made at intervals of a day as long as peculiarities developed or changes 
took place. 

An outline of these observations is given in tabular form along with a de- 
scription of the metals employed. 





1 A. Bannow, Ber. 7, 1498. 
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The metals used are given below with notes as to the source and degree of 


purity of the samples. 


Sodium Commercial product cut into Mercury 
small pieces. Aluminum- 
Potassium Commercial product cut into 
small pieces. Tin 
Copper Foil—Electrolytic C. P., for 
analysis. 
Wire—Commercial product. Lead 
Gauze—Pure, for analysis. 
Powder—C. P., very pure. 
Silver Sheet—Pure Arsenic 
Magnesium—Granular—(Powder)—Pure. 
Ribbon—Commercial product Antimony 
Turnings—Commercial product. Bismuth 
Zinc Stick—C. P. 


Granular—C. P. 


Powder- 


C. P., arsenic free 


Dust—Commercial. 


Cadmium—— Stick. 


Filings—from the stick. 


ACTION OF 


Sodium (chips): 


Immediate action 
Later action...... 
Metal at first.. 
Metal later. 
Solution... .. 
Reaction with AgNO. 
Remarks... 


Potassium (chips): 
Immediate action 
Later action. 
Metal at first. 
Metal later 
SIN cos aiockinrs poss 
Reaction with AgNO; 
Remarks 


acid 


HF 0.05 p. c. 
slight 
micro. bubbles 
coated 
adherent coat 
clear 
1 day positive 
acid odor re- 


mains 2 days 


gentle 

micro. bubbles 
coated 
adherent coat 
clear 


odor re- 
mains 2 days 


Manganese 


Iron— 


Cobalt— 


Group I. 


HCl 0.6 p. c. 
gentle 
continuous 
coated 
adherent coat 
clear 


gentle 
continuous 
coated 
adherent coat 
clear 


Copper (foil, wire, gauze and powder also used): 


Immediate action 
Later action...... 
Metal at first 

Metal later 

SOMO. «0... ..065- 
Reaction with AgNQ;. 
Reaction with NH,OH 
Remarks. 


none 

none 

bright 

black in spots 
clear 


positive 
gelatinous coat 


none 

none 

bright 
green 

clear 

neg. 2 days 
pe sitive 


Redistilled. 
Sheet—Commercial. 
Powder 
Foil. 
Granular, E. 
purity. 
Stick—C. P. 
from the stick. 


coarse. 


and A., tested 


Filings 
Sheet—Commercial product. 


Coarse—E. and A 
Powder. 

Coarse—Merck. 
Granular—Lumps 98 p. c. 
Powder—Merck highest purity. 
Lumps—Pure, fused. 


Wire—Pure, for analysis. 


THE HYDROHALOGENS ON THE METALS. 


Powder—97.1 per cent. Re- 
duced by hydrogen. 
Sheet. 
HBr 3.6 p.c HI 0.5 p.c 
vigorous slight 
gets hot continuous 
coated coated 


flaky coat adherent coat 


turbid cleat 
iodine color re- 
mains 3 days 


vigorous gentle 
hot continuous 
coated coated 
flaky coat adherent coat 
turbid clear 
negative 2 days ...... 

iodine color re- 


mains 4 days 


slight 
evolution for hrs. slow evolution 


none 


bright bright coat 
v. faint green gray 

clear clear 

Me. 2GAFVS «so cswecis 
positive positive 


powder as ac- iodine color fades 


tive as sodium at once 








ted 


re- 
ys 


des 
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Silver (fotl) : 


Immediate action..... none none none none 
Later action.......... mone none evolution for _ slight 
hours 
Metal at first......... bright bright bright bright coat 
Metal later.......... loses luster slight discolor. bluish coat yellowish coat 
ae clear clear clear clear 
Reaction with AgNO;. ...... ET - Wetton | seennee 
DE iaxckesees.. means oT align ae no acid odor 3 iodine color slowly 
days, evol. fades 
continues 1 
day 


In the case of sodium and potassium each of the hydrohalogens caused im- 
mediate evolution of hydrogen. With hydrogen fluoride the activity decreased 
to a gentle continuous evolution of well-nigh microscopic bubbles, while with 
hydrogen bromide, the action was almost violent. The resulting bromide flaked 
off at once and the tube became hot. Perhaps the adherent coat of salt in the 
other case compelled a moderation of the action. The trace of iodine in the 
hydrogen iodide solution required several days for its complete removal, and 
pressed sodium only slowly removes the faint pink color due to the last traces 
of iodine as was noticed in the preliminary purification. 

Of the copper and silver subgroup only hydrogen iodide and copper show 
an immediate evolution of hydrogen. In this case also the color of the iodine is 
almost instantly discharged. Hydrogen iodide causes a slight evolution of hydro- 
gen with both metals, but with hydrogen bromide the action continues for hours. 
The pale coatings on the copper gradually develop a greenish color. 


Group II. 


HF 0.05 p. c. HCI 0.6 p. c. HBr 3.6 p. c. HI 0.5 p. c. 
Magnesium (ribbon, turnings and powder also used): 
Immediate action..... none none slight none 
Later evolution....... none very gentle ceases after 2 none 
: hrs. 
Metal at first......... bright bright bright bright 
Metal later.......... slight discolor. gray coat loses luster 5 gray coat 3 days 
days 
ER or colorless colorless colorless resin spots brown 
anes powder v. slight ee soln. turbid iodine color fades 
evol. soln. clear 


Zinc (stick, powder, granular and dust): 


Immediate action..... v. slight mo- gentle slight slight 
mentary 

Later evolution....... mone continuous v. slight v. faint for hrs 
Metal at first......... bright bright bright bright 
a slightly dull gray coat deposit white coat 
RE eee colorless colorless colorless colorless 
Reaction with AgNO;. ....... neg. 2 days neg. 2 days a rey 
Reaction with H»S.... ....... spank aed ‘ceo none 
Remarks............. dust,slightevol. imm. evol. on red spots on color purple, 

stick only metal fades in one 


day 
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HF 0.05 p. c. HCl 0.6 p. c HBr 3.6 p.c HIOS p.c 
Cadmium (stick, filings also used): 
Immediate action..... none slight slight slight 
Later evolution....... mone ceases gentle after 2 continues 
hrs. 
Metal at first......... bright bright surface marked bright 


Metal later......... white coat grayish white heavy white coat bluish 
IN Bite aceecintex colorless resin spots 
Reaction with AgNO. 


colorless colorless 


ee pos. 2 days pos. 2 days peste tes 
Reaction with H,S.. a neg. bes 
Remarks............. soln. turbid iodine color 10 
days 
Mercury: 
Immediate action none none none slight 
Later evolution...... none none v. slight v. slight 
Metal at first......... clouded bright scum clouded 


Deeens tater... . 1.2... coated discolor. white deposit greenish deposit 


Solution....... clear clear clear clear 


Reaction with AgNQOs. 
Reaction with H.S.... 
Remarks.... 


white residue 


pos. 2 days 
neg. 
slight film 


red specks on 





metal one day 

The only metal tried giving immediate evolution with each acid is zine. 
The freshly broken stick with newly exposed crystal faces is the only form of 
metal giving immediate evolution with hydrogen chloride. With hydrogen 
fluoride the momentary action ceased abruptly. Magnesium gives no perceptible 
evolution with hydrogen fluoride and iodide, but when the metal touches a resin 
spot a lively action ensues. These spots finally disappear and the solution re- 
mains clear. ‘The faint iodine color in the cadmium solution is not discharged 
at all. Mercury reacts with each apparently, but only with hydrogen bromide 
and iodide is the evolution of gas perceptible and in the latter case immediate. 


Group III. 


HF 0.05 p.c HCI 0.6 p. c. HBr 3.6 p.c HI 0.5 p.c. 
Aluminum (sheet, powder also used): 
Immediate action none none slight none 
Later evolution... none none ceased 2 hrs none 
Metal at first......... bright bright bright bright 
Metal later... loses luster dull red discolor. black 
Solution....... clear clear clear resin spots black 


deposit 
negative 


Reaction with AgNOs. 


Remarks....... powder swells, iodine color v. 


stain at bot- intense, fades 


tom in 5 days 

Aluminum only was tried. Hydrogen bromide gave an immediate evolu- 
tion of gas which soon ceased. ‘The metal slowly loses its luster, behaving about 
as magnesium. With hydrogen iodide the iodine color becomes intense at once 
and fades in the course of a day or so, but the metal turns black and a heavy 
black turbidity results. 
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Group IV. 


HF 0.05 p.c HCl 0.6 p. c HBr 3.6 p.c HI 0.5 p. c. 
Tin (foil, granular also used 
Immediate action none none slight slight 
Later evolution... none gentle ceases 2 hrs v. faint 
Metal at first......... bright loses luster loses luster greenish coat 


Metal later.......... blackens coated gray coat brownish coat 
Solution slight turbidity clear clear faint brown, fi- 
on glass nally v. yellow 
or 10 Reaction with AgNO; pos pos 
Reaction with H,S.. neg. neg. after 4 days 
Remarks granular; ac- iodine color fades 
tion vigorous, at once 
continuous 
Lead (stick, filings and sheet 
leposit Immediate action.. none Vv. soon slight slight 
Later evolution. none rather gentle v. faint v. faint after 1 
day 
Metal at first. bright bright white deposit coated 
- fades Metal later blue coat bluish gray white crust yellow crust 
Solution cocosee 6GDIG clear clear brown stains 
Reaction with AgNO pos. 2 days pos. 2 days 
zinc. Reaction with H.S. re neg 
ee ppt. forms filings: action purple color 10 
m of brown spots vigorous days 
ogen 
tible Only hydrogen fluoride fails to cause perceptible evolution of gas. With 
resin hydrogen bromide and iodide the action on tin and lead is instantaneous; with 
n re- hydrogen chloride they give a continuous evolution of gas. The halides coat 
urged the metals except in the case of tin, the yellow iodide solution of which gives a 
mide positive reaction with silver nitrate but not with hydrogen sulphide. With finely 
divided metals the action with hydrogen bromide is vigorous. 
Group V. 
HF 0.05 p. c HCI 0.6 p. c. HBr 3.6 p. c. HI 0.5 p.c 
Arsenic (crystals, powder also used): 
Immediate action..... none none none none 
Later evolution...... none none none none 
Metal at first....... becomes bright gray gray bright 
Metal later... iridescent bright becomes heavy brown 
brighter coat 
black a colorless pale yellow yellow reddish purple 
Reaction with AgNO; pos. pos. pos. 
Reaction with H.2S.... pos. pos. after 4 pos. 
: = hrs 
fades Remarks powder: yellow- v. faint indica- pos. test for ar- Iodine color 
ish soln. tion of ar- sine, soln. has cherry red, 
sine odor colorless crys- 
tals, color does 
volu- not fade 
bout Antimony (granular) : 
once Immediate action. . none none none none 
eavy Later evolution....... none none v. faint 2 hrs, none 
Metal at Gret....... 0. bright bright bright yellow 
Metal later.......... bright bright bright green coat 
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HF 0.05 p. c HC! 0.6 p.c HBr 3.6 p.c H10.5 p.c 
Solution. . 5 twthis late clear feathery crys- crystals green stain 
tals 
Reaction with AgNO;. ....... pos. 
Reaction with H.2S.... pos a = Mir, 
Remarks........... soln. turbid slight indica- distinct odor red spots, yellow 
tion of sti- for stibine. deposit, iodine 
bine Crystals de- color fades at 
posit once 


Bismuth (granular, pulverized also used): 


Immediate action..... none none none none 

Later evolution....... none none none v. faint 

Metal at first......... coated bright bright red spots 

Metal later......... white coat dull greenish blue coat 

Solution............. turbidity on glass crystals purple discolor. greenish stain 

colorless soln. 

Reaction with AgNO;. ..... pos. 

Reaction with H2S....  ..... neg. neg. neg. 

ee eee deposit needle crystals, soln. contains crystals in and 
metal ce- acid after 5 out of liquid, 
ments days resin spots re- 


mained 

The metals of this group, which were tried, react readily; but only in two 
cases, with antimony and hydrogen bromide, also with bismuth and hydrogen 
iodide, was there a perceptible evolution, and in no case was gas instantaneously 
given off. However, on standing crystals appeared in several cases and tests 
for arsine and stibine gave positive results. 

Arsenic gave tests with hydrogen sulphide after a few minutes and the powdered 
metal absorbed the acid in a very short time. The fluoride gave a yellow solu- 
tion and no reaction with hydrogen sulphide; while with the other halides all gave 
tests with hydrogen sulphide and silver nitrate. In the hydrogen iodide solution 
colorless crystals appeared on the walls of the tube. Bismuth caused a faint 
evolution only with the iodide and this was not immediate. In every case the 
metal was acted upon. With the fluoride, the tube became coated and a deposit 
formed. ‘The acidity of the bromide solution was not discharged for several 
days. However, the metal became covered with a green coat and the solution 
had a greenish appearance. The chloride and iodide formed needle-like crystals 
which appeared both outside the solution and in it. The metal became adherent 
in the case of the chloride and assumed a beautiful blue color with red spots. 
The crystals in the iodide solution were red, while the solution remained colorless. 
Hydrogen sulphide gave no reaction. 

Group VII. 


HF 0.05 p. c HCl 0.6 p.c HBr 3.6 p.c HI 0.5 p.c. 
Manganese (lumps): 

Immediate action..... none none slight v. slight 
Later evolution....... none none ceases soon continues weakly 
Metal at first......... bright bright bright bright 
jb Serer white coat loses luster loses luster heavy brown coat 
BOI 6.5.5. oa 2.0 cieis.0 colorless colorless yellowish resin spots 
Reaction with AgNO;. ...... eee) Ga tC tee 
ee eer soln. slightly tur- .... coat swells iodine color 

bid deepens, fades 


in 3 days 
























stain 
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The hydrogen bromide and iodide show a slight immediate action on man- 
ganese. The physical appearance of the metal alters and where much action 
has taken place a brownish coat forms which is rather bulky. 
the iodine color becomes very intense and then fades away. 


Group VIII. 


HF 0.05 p. c. 


Iron (wire, powder also used): 


Immediate action 
Later evolution... 
Metal at first..... 


Metal later 
Solution 


Reaction with AgNQ;. 


Remarks. . 


Cobalt (Sheet): 


Immediate action 


Later evolution 


Metal at first.... 


Metal later 
Solution 


none 
none 
bright 

dull 

resin spots 


resin clings to 
wire, pwd. has 
pale gelati- 
nous covering 


none 
none 
bright 
black 


colorless 


HCl 0.6 p. c. 


none 
none 
bright 
red-brown 
clear 

» 


pos. 2 days 


none 
none 
bright 
blackens 
colorless 


HBr 3.6 p. c. 


none 

none 

bright 

red coat 
reddish deposit 


pwd. v. slight 
evol. 


none 

v. slightest 
bright 
bluish coat 
colorless 


With the iodide 


HI 0.5 p. ec. 


none 

none 
bright 
blue-black 
resin spots 


iodine color in- 
creases, fades 
after 3 days 


none 

none 
bright 
bluish coat 
colorless 


Reaction with AgNQOs. 
ee 


neg. 2 days eanen™ 

iodine color 
fades, disap- 
pears after 1 
day 


In no case tested was there immediate evolution of hydrogen and only the 
action of the hydrogen bromide on cobalt was seen to yield any hydrogen. Iron 
becomes coated and the solutions slightly discolored but no positive tests for the 
metal or halides were obtained. With the fluoride, iron powder becomes covered 
with a gelatinous layer, very pale in color. 


SUMMARY. 


Hydrogen fluoride of 0.05 p. c. strength réacts with metals of the first group 
with evolution of hydrogen and formation cf adherent coats. However, the 
action on silver and copper is somewhat uncertain. With those metals of the 
second group that were tested there is apparently no immediate action. Slight 
turbidities appear only after considerable time. The powdered forms of mag- 
nesium and zinc disengaged bubbles which had been simply included, perhaps. 
Aluminum was the only representative of Group III tried. No immediate 
action was perceptible, but the powder swelled in a most peculiar manner. Tin 
and lead became darkened on the surface and a turbidity and precipitate appeared 
in the solution. The elements of the fifth group also react. The concentration 
of the hydrohalogen is rather low to give well-characterized actions. The action 
on manganese, also that on iron and cobalt, seem to be slight. 

Hydrogen chloride of 0.5 p. c. strength reacts with the alkali metals of the 
first group with continuous evolution of hydrogen. Both copper and silver are 
also acted upon but without visible liberation of hydrogen. Of the metals of the 
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second group tested only mercury is so slowly acted upon that no gas appears, 
and a film forms on its surface. ‘Tin and lead give a gentle but not immediate 
evolution. Arsenic, antimony and bismuth show no evolution of hydrogen but 
the elements go into solution as shown by the hydrogen sulphide test. With 
silver nitrate the formation of the hydrides was indicated. 

Hydrogen bromide of 3.6 p. c. strength causes a vigorous immediate evolu- 
tion with sodium and potassium and with the granular forms of tin and lead. 
The action is not immediate with mercury, nor with iron and cobalt, the mem- 
bers of the eighth group. With every other group slight evolution takes place, 
except, as stated, in the fifth where hydrides are formed. 

Hydrogen iodide of 0.5 p. c. strength causes an evolution immediately with 
all the metals except silver, magnesium, aluminum and iron and cobalt also the 
elements of Group V. No evolution whatever takes place with magnesium, 
aluminum and iron and cobalt. Bismuth, in this case, only evolves a gas and 
crystals separate during the course of the reaction. 

The fate of iodine is most interesting. The pink color remains for days 
in the presence of the alkali metals; also in the presence of lead, cadmium and 
aluminum, but is discharged at once by copper and fades slowly with silver. Mag- 
nesium, however, discharges the color gradually. In other cases the color becomes 
greatly intensified at first, due presumably to the dissociation or oxidation of 
hydrogen iodide. Zinc, aluminum, arsenic, manganese and iron intensify the 
original color. It is instantly discharged with copper, tin and antimony. 

The observations here recorded and the conclusious drawn therefrom are 
but preliminary, as those of a first survey must inevitably be. Each experiment 
should be repeated more carefully and other elements should be included within 
the scope of experimentation. 


SOME CRITICISMS OF THE U. S. PHARMACOPOEIA.* 
BY C. B. JORDAN. 


In preparing this paper on criticisms of the Pharmacopoeia, I am fully aware 
that it is much easier to criticize than it is to execute, and that in preparing a 
work as stupendous as the one criticized, it is practically impossible to avoid 
errors. Yet, we wish our “Bible of Pharmacy and Medicine’ to be as nearly 
perfect as possible and therefore criticisms are invited. 

We are not all of one mind, and it is well that we are not. All may not agree 
with some of the criticisms offered, but that is to be expected, and discussion of 
them is very welcome. Some of these criticisms which I will offer may appear 
trifling, yet to a constant user of the United States Pharmacopoeia, they will 
appear of sufficient moment to merit discussion. 

I have endeavored to classify these criticisms, and will offer them under 
various headings. 

First, Lack of Uniformity.—Not consistent in writing the formulas of the 
glycerophosphates. Under solution of sodium glycerophosphate, the formula is 





* Read before Section on Education and Legislation, A. Ph. A., City of Washington 


meeting, 1920. 
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written NasC3;H;(OH)2PO,, a rational and correct formula. Under sodium glycero- 
phosphate it is written C;H;(OH).PO,Nae, and under calcium glycerophosphate, 
it is written C3;H;(OH).PO,Ca, and under calcium glycerophosphate the formula 
for glycerophosphoric acid is given as C3;H;(OH),PO,He. 

I can see no reason for writing the formula for this acid any different than 
the formula for phosphoric acid, and I believe that the rational formula is C3;Hs;- 
(OH)2HsPO,, and the salts of it should be written just as we would write the salts 
of phosphoric acid. At any rate, we should be consistent in our formulas, which 
is not true of the present U. S. P. I would urge that these formulas be written 
thus: CsH;(OH)2H2PO,, C;sH;(OH)sCaPO,, and C3H;(OH)2NaePO,. 

2. The factor in the assay of spirit of nitrous ether is .307 and the weight 
obtained is divided by 1/10 of original weight because the solution was diluted 
to 100 mils and 10 mils were taken for assay. Amyl nitrite is assayed in the 
same way, but we are directed to divide by the original weight, therefore the 
factor used is 4.8 instead of .48. Why not obtain the factor in the same way in 
both assays, since they are done in the same way? 

3. Formulas for hypophosphorous acid and its salts are not the usual ones 
given. ‘The present formula for hypophosphorous acid and dilute hypophos- 
phorous acid is HPH.O:. Following this idea, the formulas for the calcium, 
potassium and sodium salts are Ca(PHsO2)s, KPH2Os, and NaPH,O:. It is cus- 
tomary to write the formulas of inorganic acids and their salts, with the hydrogen 
or its substituted metal first, even though all of the hydrogen is not replaced. 
To illustrate sodium arsenate is written NasgHAsO,. This is logical and reasonable 
and the same method should be used with hypophosphorous acid, dilute hypo- 
phosphorous acid, and their salts. As they are written at present, they are con- 
fusing and lead one to think of them as organic acid and salts of organic acids. 
We know that hypophosphorous acid ionizes almost entirely as H-H2PO:, and the 
formulas of its salts are easily understood with this in mind. I would strongly 
urge that the following formulas be used: H-HePOs, Ca(HePOe2)s, KH2PQO3s, 
and NaHePOs>. 

Second.—The compact formulas for the organic acids, and other common 
organic compounds should not be used. It means nothing to the chemist, 
the physician, or to the pharmacist. ‘To illustrate its present use, in the mono- 
graph for acetic acid, the formula is given C2H,O. or CH;COOH, and in the 
assay of this monograph the formula C:H,O, is twice given. The formula C,;H,O, 
means little or nothing and I know of no organic chemist that teaches or uses 
such a formula. ‘Therefore it seems to me that the formula CH;COOH or HC,- 
H;O02 should always be used for acetic acid. What has been said of acetic acid 
is also true of many organic acids and common organic compounds. 

Third, Carelessly Written Formulas.—In the monograph on chloral hydrate, 
the formula is given CCl,;COH + H.O. ‘This is an aldehyde, in fact the mono- 
graph gives it as “A compound of trichloraldehyde,” therefore the aldehyde 
formula should be shown just as it is shown in the formula in the monograph 
on formaldehyde. The formula should be written CCl;CHO + H,O. The 
same is true for the formula for vanillin in the monograph on this subject. It is 
spoken of as methylprotocatechuic aldehyde, and the formula given is C,Hs- 
OHOCH;COH instead of CsH;OHOCH;CHO. 
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The formulas for sodium and zinc phenolsulphonates are given thus, Na- 
CsH;OSO; and (CsH;OSO3)oZn, in their respective monographs. Since the for- 
mulas show the sulphonate group, it would seem logical that the phenol group 
be also shown. It would be better to write these formulas thus, NaCgsHy(OH)SOs, 
or better CsH,(OH)SO;Na, and (CgHy(OH)SOs;).Zn. 

The formula for citral in the monograph on oil of lemon should show the 
aldehyde group as the assay of this oil depends upon reactions involving this 
group, thus CsH;CHO or (CH3)o.C: CH.CH:.C.CH;.CH.CHO. The formula 
for santalol should at least show the alcohol group, C:;H2;OH. 

The formulas for physostigmine salicylate and for quinine salicylate should 
show the acid hydrogen of the salicylic acid just as it is shown in all other alka- 
loidal salts. I can see no reason for writing salicylic acid with a compact formula. 
These formulas, to be like the formulas of the other alkaloidal salts, should be, 
respectively, Ci;H2O2N3; HC7H;O3 and CoopH2sO2NeHC;H;Qs. 

Fourth, Errors in Chemical Formulas——In the monograph on solution of 
chlorinated soda, this statement is made, ‘‘containing not less than 2.5 percent 
of available Cl.’’ It should be Cle, as molecular weight determinations prove 
that chlorine does not exist in the atomic condition. Better still, the word chlor- 
ine should be used instead of the symbol; but if the symbol is used it should be 
correctly given. ‘The same is true of iodine in the following monographs: iodine, 
compound solution of iodine, and tincture of iodine. More care should be used 
in writing these symbols or we will be subject to criticism from the chemists. 

In the monograph on volatile oil of mustard, it is plainly stated that “it 
yields not less than 92 percent of allylisothiocyanate (C;H;SCN).’’ The formula 
for the isothiocyanate should be given instead of the formula for the thiocyanate. 
It should be written C;H;NCS. If we are particular to state that it is the zso 
compound that is present, we should also be particular to give the formula for 


ce 


the 7so compound. 

Fifth —The present tannic acid is a misnomer since it is not a definite com- 
pound. It should be official under the name Tannin or a definite formula given 
for it and a different description. State Boards often ask applicants for the 
equation representing the reaction that produces an inky mixture when a ferric 
salt is added to a preparation of a drug containing tannin. I believe this question 
to be an unwise one, but they are likely to continue to ask it as long as tannin 
is official under the name tannic acid. 

Sixth—The U. S. P. should not encourage the use of common names that 
are false. Under the monograph on ‘‘Calx Chlorinata,’”’ the common name “‘chlor- 
ide of lime” is given. It is true that this name is often given to chlorinated lime, 
but it is misleading to say the least and the sooner we forget it the better. The 
U. S. P. does not attempt to give all common names, and it is wise that it does 
not. However it seems to me that it should not propagate a name that is mani- 
festly false and misleading. The same can be said of the name ‘Solution of 
Arsenic Chloride’ given under the monograph on solution of arsenous acid. 

Seventh.—Predigested mathematics are distasteful to chemists and should 
not be carried to the extreme in the U. 5. P. 

In the monographs for spirit of nitrous ether and for amyl nitrite, we are 
instructed in the assay as follows: ‘“The temperature correction is one-third of 
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one percent of the total percentage just found—additive if the temperature is 
below 25° C. and subtractive if it is above 25° C. The barometric correction 
is four-thirtieths of one percent of the total percentage just found for each milli- 
meter—additive if it is above 760 mm. and subtractive if it is below 760 mm.” 

It seems to me that this is carrying our predigestion to the extreme. It 
ought to suffice to say that the volume of gas should be corrected for temperature 
and pressure. If operators do not know how to make these corrections, they are 
working mechanically, and are always in danger of error, hence not safe analysts. 

Eighth—In the assay of lactic acid, we are instructed to pour about 2.5 
mils into a tared and stoppered 250 mil flask, weigh accurately, and proceed 
with the assay. It would seem better to me that the amount be weighed in a 
weighing bottle and later transferred to a larger flask, just as is done in the case 
of phosphoric acid. The error in weighing would be less if weighed in a small 
weighing bottle. It can be easily transferred to a larger flask, the weighing bottle 
rinsed and the rinsings added. The same is true of the assay of the following 
acids: Hypophosphorous, dilute hypophosphorous, nitric, sulphuric, dilute sul- 
phuric, hydrobromic, hydrochloric, dilute hydrochloric, acetic, dilute acetic and 
glacial acetic. 

State Boards of Pharmacy often ask the meaning of the term “‘official,’’ 
and also ask applicants to state whether certain substances are official or non- 
official. Since this is true, the term official should be carefully defined and should 
mean the same to all persons using it. This term is defined in the U. S. P. on 
page LXV as synonymous with ‘“Pharmacopoeial.’”’ This is very confusing, 
because the word has a definite meaning, that is, it means authoritative, and the 
N. F. is as much an authoritative guide as the U. S. P. 

The U.S. P. became an official standard June 30, 1906, when the Pure Food 
and Drugs Act became effective, but the N. F. became official at the same time. 
One other national law recognizes these books as official standards, namely, the 
National Prohibition Law. Since the N. F. receives the same recognition as the 
U.S. P. in all Acts that make the U. S. P. an official standard, it seems to me that 
it is a mistake to limit the term to the U.S. P. products. 

I believe that an official substance is one that is recognized by either of our 
official standards and I hope that, in order to avoid confusion, the next revision 
committee will so interpret this term. 





PROTECTING AND EDUCATING THE PUBLIC THROUGH POSTAL 
LAWS.* 
BY LYMAN F. KEBLER.! 

The United States Post Office Department is the largest business enterprise 
in the world—an enterprise that should be conducted with a maximum of effi- 
ciency, and a minimum of things should go wrong. Legitimate business should be 
encouraged, not hampered. ‘The right to do an honest business is a legal right. 





*Read before Section on Education and Legislation, A. Ph. A., City of Washington meeting, 
1920. 
1 Chief, Drug Division, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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It is through the mails that huge volumes of private business are conducted in 
secret. The mails may likewise be and are used secretly for blackmail, to send 
poisons, to carry obscene matter, to defraud, etc. Such offenses cannot be stopped 
unless they are brought to the attention of an Administrative Officer and he has 
authority to act. 


MAILS TO BE KEPT SAFE, CLEAN AND FREE FROM FRAUD. 


The Postmaster General is required by law to keep the mails safe, clean and 
free from fraud. It is surprising what things do find their way into the mails. 
For example, mixtures of nitroglycerin and milk sugar, akin to dynamite; a device 
containing wood alcohol, so packed that if the mail bag containing it were laid 
on a radiator or brought in contact with a steam pipe the cover would be blown 
off, the alcohol dissipated and thus readily take fire; a mixture of chemicals likely 
to explode when subject to a sharp blow; deadly poisons, filthy matter, etc., have 
all been met with. In order to protect the life and health of postal employees, 
passengers on ocean-going steamers, and safeguarding property and mail matter, 
it is necessary to keep explosive matters and substances liable to take fire, out of 
the mails, and restrict the mailability of other commodities. 

With the advent of the parcel post, new factors aside from the safety of the 
mails, employees, etc., came into existence. Foods are commonly sent by the mails 
now and the breaking of a package of poison may poison food products, with un 
fortunate results. 

Schemes, artifices and devices to defraud, through the use of the mails by means 
of false and fraudulent pretenses, representations and promises, are legion. ‘They 
include land schemes, mining schemes, medical schemes, fuel saving mixtures, 
gasoline savers, jewelry swindles, bogus bankers and brokers, ten cent silk petticoat 
chain schemes, toy furniture for real furniture, fat-making and fat-reducing schemes, 
schemes to sell adulterated or misbranded merchandise, beauty schemes, artifices 
for making knotty, kinky hair straight, devices for effecting adulteration,. etc. 
This article is based largely on the operation of the law in connection with medical 
schemes. 

We are all agreed that it is unwise to clothe any Government official with ex- 
ecutive or administrative powers that will enable him to deprive a citizen of his 
rights and privileges, without having a day in court, if he so elects. Some of the 
charges made against the fraud law are, that it is ex-judicial, unfair and is some- 
times arbitrarily administered. No one will deny that mistakes are possible. 
A brief résumé of some certain features may, however, be interesting. 

The method of enforcing the act prohibiting the use of the mails to defraud is 
assailed from time to time, but unwelcome as it may be, no better plan has been 
forthcoming, so far. Experience shows that many right-thinking citizens are op- 
posed to the handling of judicial questions by purely administrative procedure; 
and the postal authorities often wish that there were some other course, but so far 
nothing of a definite or satisfactory character has been proposed to handle the 
various problems that present themselves. It should be said, however, that the 
courts have long recognized and treated with approval the delegation to adminis- 
trative officers, of quasi-judicial powers in the administration of their respective 
departments. In fact, the principle is almost as old as our English Jurisprudence. 
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The mails are designed for the use and convenience of the public. This use 
is a privilege granted by the Government to any one residing either within or with- 
out the United States. The highest court in the land has decided that this privi- 
lege may be withdrawn for cause. Congress has passed laws directing what is and 
what is not mailable. The Postmaster General is directed to enforce these laws 
and is given certain discretionary powers. 

POSTMASTER GENERAL MAY WITHDRAW PRIVILEGES OF THE MAILS. 

In case of fraud order procedure, this official may, upon evidence satisfactory 
to him, that any person or company is engaged in conducting a scheme or device 
or artifice for obtaining money through the mails, by means of false or fraudulent 
pretenses, representations and promises, withdraw the privileges of the mails from 
such parties. This means that the person or company is prohibited from receiving 
any further mail addressed to said person or company and all registered letters so 
addressed are marked “fraudulent”’ and returned to the original sender. 

The hearings are conducted in the same manner as are court cases, excepting 
that they are not public, the testimony of witnesses is not given under oath and 
there is less formality in presenting the evidence. ‘There is great flexibility. Every- 
thing the Government relies upon is submitted in evidence and the defendant is 
permitted .to present anything he feels advantageous to his case. He is given a 
full hearing and every possible chance to rebut or explain the charges against him. 
There is examination and cross-examination by all parties. A fraud order is not 
always issued, even though the business is shown to be a scheme to defraud. If 
the Postmaster General finds mitigating circumstances, he often accepts an affi- 
davit from the party agreeing to discontinue business immediately or after a 
certain stipulated date. Some say, if it is a scheme to defraud, a fraud order should 
issue. The department is sometimes taken severely to task for not excluding 
certain enterprises. This is because they misconstrue its functions and powers. 
More is expected under the law than is reasonable or possible. In case a fraud 
order is issued, and the defendant considers himself unfairly or illegally treated, 
or that his rights have been invaded, by an administrative or an executive officer, 
he is at liberty to challenge the act of such an official, by applying to the court and 
asking that the administrative order be stayed by injunction. 


POSTMASTER GENERAL TO ACT ON FACTS, NOT OPINIONS. 


Our Government is a government of laws, not of men. The Postmaster 
General is vested with the power of passing on questions of fact. The courts in- 
terpret the laws. In determining whether his acts are justifiable, he is on an equal- 
ity with a private citizen before the courts. A number of cases have been passed 
on by the courts and the Postmaster General has been informed that his conclusion 
and action must be based on facts and not on opinions. Defendants full well know 
their rights in this matter and will not accept a fraud order if they think there is a 
possibility of annulling it by court procedure. In fact, the methods of procedure 
under the Postal Laws and the basis of action are quite well crystallized by court 
decisions. 

Most of the defendants consider themselves fortunate indeed, if no further 
action is taken than that covered by the fraud law which is purely protective of 
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the public. What they fear is being taken into court under the Postal Criminal 
Statute dealing with these matters. The penal act carries not only a monetary 
fine but also a penitentiary sentence, in the discretion of the courts. In one medical 
scheme case fourteen defendants were involved. Only nine of these could be lo- 
cated when the case came to trial and they were convicted by a jury of twelve good 
citizens. Eight appealed the case, of these six were physicians, and two laymen. 
The Appellate Court affirmed the conviction of the physicians, but felt that the 
laymen did not have the medical knowledge necessary to establish consciousness 
of wrongdoing and were therefore absolved from guilt. 

The writer has been identified with the work of the Post Office Department in 
an advisory capacity for about 15 years in matters dealing with fraudulent medical 
schemes, alleged consumption cures, cancer treatments, obesity remedies, fat makers, 
breast developers, vitality restorers, so-called fuel savers and the use of the mails 
to exploit adulterated and misbranded foods and drugs and other articles of com- 
merce. Under the circumstances he reads with interest some of the articles ap- 
pearing in the press from time to time attacking the Postal Officials handling 
schemes to defraud. 


MANY PEOPLE EASY VICTIMS. 


The Postmaster General stands between the medical schemers and certain 
of the simple, credulous public. It is surprising how often it is necessary to protect 
would-be victims against their own folly. It sometimes seems that the greater 
the fraud the more voraciously will some people bite. There are rascals continually 
planning to swindle the unwary. One of the greatest assets of the sharper is that 
the sucker seldom learns his lesson. He goes back again and again and each time 
bites with more avidity. 

While writing this article there appeared in the New York newspapers notices 
of the sale of 25,000 names, a customer list, the property of a mail order broker 
who is a fugitive from bankruptcy attachments. It contains the names of doctors, 
lawyers, teachers, business men, widows and orphans. ‘These customers, it is 
reported, have sent the broker nearly $750,000 for investments that were never 
made. Such lists are common. ‘They are frequently referred to as “Sucker 
Lists.”’ 

In the Washington Star of February 1, 1920, appeared an editorial entitled 
‘“‘A Sucker List.’’ This editorial contains the following very interesting statements: 

“‘A high value is placed upon a ‘sucker list’ of this kind. It does not, of course, follow that 
everybody whose name is on such a roll is an easy mark for a swindler or a promoter of fake 
schemes. The majority of those addressed probably throw the alluring literature into the waste 
basket im mediately on receipt, but if out of 25,000 people thus addressed, 5,000 “‘bite”’ the profits 
are immense. 

“Tf it falls into honest hands it will do no harm. If, however, it is obtained by another 
wildcat promoter of the same ilk as the former owner, it may be the means of further mulcting 
a great many people of a large sum of money.” 


It is not believed that any one seriously thinks for a moment that the privi- 
leges of the mails should be available for the execution of such gigantic swindles, 
if known to the postal authorities and there is a reasonable way to prevent it. 
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MEDICAL SCHEME FRAUDS. 

On the medical side we find the mails used to exploit many alleged cures. 
Asan example may be mentioned a “cure” for any ailment of humanity, effected 
by putting a few drops of a weak, watery solution of sugar and salt (2'/.% each) 
into the eye of the afflicted, the theory being that through the optic nerve the medi- 
cine will reach all parts of the body, and thus effect the “‘cures.’’ Some one will 
say that people who will be so foolish as to try any such a thing ought to be stung. 
Whatever argument may be put forth, the facts are that at the time the business 
was intercepted, the promoter was taking in about $150,000 a year. The public 
received no possible beneficial results from the scheme. It was a losing proposi- 
tion. ‘The intent to defraud was clearly evident. A fraud order was issued against 
the business of this sharper, who was later taken into court, convicted, fined and 
sent to the penitentiary. If it had been necessary to rely on court procedure alone, 
the promoter of this eye water scheme could have delayed action in the courts 
under one pretext or another for several years and separated more people from 
their money. In fact a case was unearthed where a promoter of a scheme was 
put in jail and conducted the business from his new environment some time before 
the case was actually brought to trial. It can easily be seen how necessary it is 
for some one to be clothed with power to act in matters of this character without 
undue delay. 

No good citizen wants Uncle Sam to be a party to a swindling scheme or assist 
in promoting a fraud on the unfortunate public. If the postal authorities find 
that certain parties are taking unfair advantage of their fellowmen, by the use 
of the mails, they should have the power to intervene, and do it before undue harm 
or loss of money results or the public health is jeopardized. Admitting the great 
need of the Government protecting some of its citizens against the machinations 
of the unscrupulous, we must not forget the warning of a learned State Supreme 
Court Jurist expressed in the following words: ‘“‘Ggod men in good times should 
beware of setting bad precedents for bad men in bad times.”’ 


EFFICIENT UNDERPAID GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. 


One of the diversions of those attacking the work is to reflect on the subordi- 
nates as inefficient, improperly qualified and underpaid. It is parallel to attacking 
witnesses by attorneys defending a poor proposition. 

It is a well-recognized fact that it is physically and mentally impossible for any 
administrative officer to personally pass upon the details of all the questions that 
arise in a Government department. It is necessary for subordinates to review 
and consider many cases and present the findings to a superior officer for final de- 
cision. It is not believed that there will be much disagreement on the criticism 
that the work is done by underpaid employees. In fact the statement is ventured 
without much probability of its being controverted, that all Government employees 
in responsible positions are underpaid. This, however, is no reflection on the 
ability or efficiency of such employees. On the contrary the postal workers with 
whom the writer has been brought in contact are active, efficient and much over- 
burdened. 

The field covered is very broad and diversified. In the writer’s judgment, 
based on experience, there is no attorney or group of attorneys so well qualified 
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or so versatile that he or they could possibly handle, without assistance, all lines 
of work that come before the office dealing with fraud. Many of the cases brought 
up require expert knowledge along various lines; for example, medical, chemical, 
nutritional, bacteriological, engineering, etc. In the medical field the advice of 
physicians in the Army, Public Health Service, and other branches of the Govern- 
ment is obtained. These physicians and civilian physicians are often called in 
to testify. In case of alleged fuel savers, experienced workers of the Government 
who have devoted many years to the study of fuels are called on to give the facts. 
If electricity, physics, radium and other factors are involved, workers qualified 
in these lines are called on to give information which will enable the Postmaster 
General to take proper action. In the case of adulterated or misbranded foods or 
drugs, or other articles of commerce, experts in these subjects are consulted. 

It would seem that the foregoing emphasizes the need of positive and definite 
action in order to protect the public against the despoiler through the use of the 
mails, but it may be desirable to give a few more actual cases. 

Under the Food and Drugs Act a case was developed against a product rep- 
resented to cure cancer, surely and permanently, on account of its radio-active 
quality. An examination of the medicine showed that it did not contain any more 
radio-activity than did ordinary dishwater. ‘The product did contain some quinine 
sulphate which rendered the liquid fluorescent and thus accentuated the deception. 
While this case was in process of evolution, a post office inspector was obtaining 
evidence regarding the misuse of the mails in connection with the same article. 
In due time the promoter was cited to show cause why a fraud order should not be 
issued against the business. The hearing lasted a number of days and trunks full 
of testimonials were submitted as evidence of cures. ‘The defendant testified that 
approximately $70,000 was taken in during the year just preceding the hearing. 
It was clearly established that the business was inherently fraudulent. The fur- 
ther use of the mails was denied. The attorney in this case told the writer that a 
pool of $50,000 had been raised to contest the Government under the Food and Drugs 
Act, but that this fraud order procedure would effectively put a stop to any further 
contention in the matter. 

The unfortunate consumptive has for years been the prey of unscrupulous 
promoters of alleged consumption cures. The disease fastens itself on us unawares. 
Thousands of human beings suffer from its ravages. It is responsible for one death 
in every nine. Persons in normal health rarely take the disease. ‘The germs, how- 
ever, strike us in unguarded moments, at times when we abuse our bodies, when 
we are subject to great strains, mental and physical; at times when our bodies are 
not well nourished or the general bodily resistance is impaired. The economic loss 
to the United States is estimated from 150 to 200 million dollars annually. For- 
tunately consumption, tuberculosis of the lungs, can be recognized in its early 
stages, when there is little damage, a small degree.of poisoning, and every prospect 
for complete recovery by proper treatment. 

All delays in early recognizing the disease and instituting proper treatment 
are menaces to public health. The prospects of complete restoration to health in 
the early stages of the disease by proper treatment are excellent. It is a well rec- 
ognized fact that drugs do not possess any remedial or curative value in the treat- 
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ment of this disease. In advanced cases the suffering and distressing cough may 
be alleviated and the patient comforted by the use of opiates or similar drugs. 

The various tuberculosis remedies are alleged to be curative because of certain 
agents contained therein. Among these may be mentioned, pine forest products, 
turpentine among others; material derived from Australian eucalyptus trees; ex- 
tracts of cod liver oil; balsamic substances; iodine compounds; mysterious herbs 
discovered by some Indian or Missionary; iron ore of Germany discovered by an 
old German doctor; sulphurous acid; lime products; creosote; opium, morphine and 
heroine until recently; phosphorous compounds; copper compounds; tar and aro- 
matic oils applied as plasters; inhaling gaseous ammonium chloride, sulphur match 
fumes, etc. 

One of these “‘cures’’ was first exploited through the mails and brought to the 
attention of the afflicted by means of advertisements appearing in farming maga- 
zines as early as 1856, and they are still with us, notwithstanding the fact that many 
have gone out of business either by way of fraud orders or agreeing to discontinue 
the business, or because of fear of action by the postal authorities. This shows 
how exceedingly difficult it is to eradicate even fraudulent schemes that are de- 
structive to health and life and therefore contrary to public policy. What untold 
harm these preparations have done during these many years of existence, economi- 
cally and otherwise, no one could possibly conjecture. 

“Morphine cures’’ were very common 15 years ago. ‘The unfortunate addicts 
had little or no knowledge as to their habit-forming nature. Later investigations 
showed that the various alleged cures contained the very drug or drugs which en- 
slaved the unfortunate. Thus instead of curing the habitue, the tendency was to 
more securely victimize the victim. In some cases an effort seems to have been 
made to reduce the amount of morphine to a point where the patient could be 
comfortable, but would constantly be in need of the medicine. ‘The treatment 
would then be needed by the addict and furnished indefinitely. One promoter 
boastfully informed the writer that he had on his mailing list the names of not less 
than 100,000 patients. A withdrawal of the privileges of the mails stopped a 
number of these concerns. 

Very alluring advertisements were appearing in the press claiming that a cer- 
tain drug had been found that would increase the weight of thin and emaciated 
persons at the rate of a pound a day. It was a mail order proposition. A post 
office inspector entered into correspondence with the company alleging to make thin 
people fat. The investigation showed that the scheme embodied the elements of 
fraud. The facts were presented to a grand jury and an indictment resulted under 
the federal criminal laws. It was nearly a year after the case was filed in court be- 
fore it came to trial. The trial lasted 12 weeks. It cost the Government approxi- 
mately $100,000. The defendants were convicted by jury trial and fined $30,000, 
but what is a fine of $30,000 on a business having, according to court records in 
the case, a gross income of $500,000 a year, and this amount of money was prac- 
tically abstracted from the people while the case was in court. The evidence 
developed in court showed that the scheme was conceived in fraud, nurtured in 
fraud and perpetrated in fraud. ‘The testimony showed that the tablets contained 
in the $1.00 treatment cost the company less than 2'/2 cents, and that they had 
nothing in them of a fat-making nature. In fact, these tablets did not have as 
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much fat-producing value as the doctor’s proverbial bread pills. The testimony 
also developed the fact that some of their eminent doctors never existed; that 
the leading hospital used in the advertisements was a pure fabrication; that the 
foreign medals were phony; that the prominent food experts claimed to be the 
originators and sponsors for the tablets were either myths or failed to materialize 
and that the original formula of the tablets, the great and wonderful medical dis- 
covery, the beginning of the business, was born during an interview between a 
pharmacist and one of the defendants, neither one of whom was a physician or 
knew of any drug or mixture of drugs that possessed fat-making elements. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Government was put to a tremendous ex- 
pense in this case and the defendants fined $30,000, there was nothing whatever 
to prevent these defendants or others from continuing the business of fleecing the 
public in the same old way. In this case the business was effectively terminated 
by the issuing of a fraud order a short time after the sentence of the court was pro- 
nounced. 

But even drastic action of this character does not deter some of these rascals 
from coming back. Apparently quackery dies hard. Here is an instance: A 
fraud order was issued against a business. The promoter later was taken into court, 
convicted by jury trial and a penitentiary sentence imposed. After serving the 
sentence, he made application to the Postmaster General to revoke the fraud order 
so that he might continue the business. 





PHARMACY AND MEDICINE OF CHARLES KINGSLEY.* 
BY A. W. LINTON. 


To most Americans the name of Charles Kingsley will recall pleasant hours 
spent in the perusal of the striking passages of his great historical novels. What 
boy has not been spellbound by Westward Ho! that thrilling tale of adventure 
and of glorious fights by land and sea? Perhaps no work of fiction depicts more 
vividly the brave days of Queen Elizabeth when Englishmen in their little vessels 
lay in wait for Spanish treasure ships, and sacked the cities of the Spanish Main. 
Hereward the Wake, although not so well known as Westward Ho!, is a splendid 
story dealing with the last struggles between English and Norman in the period 
following the Conquest. Its scenes are laid in the Fen Country of eastern England, 
where the last bands of English to hold out against the invader took refuge on the 
Isle of Ely, and, protected by the almost impenetrable marshes, for years held 
the conquerors at bay. Hvypatia is a story of Alexandria and the Christian church 
of the fifth century. 

Kingsley’s literary work was by no means confined to fiction. He was a 
most versatile author. His published works include poems, sermons, popular 
science, collections of addresses on social and sanitary subjects, travel and de- 





* Read before Section on Historical Pharmacy, City of Washington meeting, 1920.— 
This is the third of a series of articles by the same author, dealing with the Pharmacy and Medi- 
cine of the masters of fiction. The other papers which have been published are: ‘‘Pharmacy 
and Medicine of Sir Walter Scott,’’ JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Vol. VI, No. 2, February 1917; ‘‘Pharmacy and Medicine of George Eliot,’”’ Jbid., Vol. VIII, 
No{12, December 1919. 
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scription, and works on nature study written for Kingsley’s own boys and girls, 
but read by thousands of other children. In power of description of nature few 
writers excel Kingsley, especially when he writes of the Fen Country and of scenes 
in Devonshire, with both of which he was thoroughly familiar by youthful ex- 
perience. Himself an ardent sportsman, his descriptions of the chase are espe- 
cially vivid. 

In many ways the life of Kingsley was an uneventful one. He was a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, and most of his life after leaving the University 
of Cambridge was spent as rector of the parish of Eversly in Hampshire. Although 
in his later years his duties as chaplain of Queen Victoria and as a professor at 
Cambridge took him from Eversly at times, this little town remained his home 
to the close of his life. But the sermons preached and the books written in this 
rural community caused Kingsley to rank among the influential men of his time. 

For the purposes of this paper the principal interest in the life and work of 
Charles Kingsley is due to his intense interest in sanitary reform, and his valiant 
efforts to arouse the people of England to the need for better homes, better water 
supply, and better social conditions for working people. While Kingsley was 
sincerely religious and never failed to minister to the spiritual needs of his parish, 
he recognized as few Englishmen of his generation that right living was almost 
impossible to people who were housed and fed as most of the English farm laborers 
and city workers were at that time. Kingsley, who for his day was well educated 
in science, had made a careful study of all matters pertaining to health and sani- 
tation. He worked unceasingly to secure legislation to safeguard the health of the 
people. He was instrumental in organizing various associations intended to 
promote the welfare of the laboring classes. In a powerful way he used his ser- 
mons, his addresses, his poems and his works of fiction to bring home to educated 
people the need of caring for the bodies of Englishmen. While other clergymen, 
both of the Establishment and of the dissenting sects, were content to point out 
to their congregations the way to heaven, Kingsley recognized the fact that men 
and women, far from reaching a high spiritual plane, would not even remain 
respectable if crowded in filthy and unsanitary London tenements in which their 
only water supply was a sewer, and in which they never escaped from the vilest 
of sights and smells. While many economists of that day endorsed the brutal 
principle that in order to prevent overcrowding it was just as well to allow half 
of the children born to die of disease and undernourishment, Kingsley believed 
that every child had a right to the chance to grow to manhood or womanhood 
with sound body and mind. 

At the time when Kingsley commenced to write, which was in the period 
between 1845 and 1850, there was the direst need of a prophet such as he. The 
working people of Great Britain, as yet without suffrage, without education, and 
without decent homes, were groping blindly for a way to better the condition of 
their class. In their ignorance they fell into many errors, such as the burning of 
farm machinery, then beginning to come into use. By the people of wealth and 
education little was done to better the condition of the poor except to distribute 
alms. Kingsley was filled with indignation at the rotten condition of the social 
structure, and his first novels were inspired by the desire to correct the abuses. 

The novel, Yeast, which appeared in 1849, is a weird tale, and as a work of 
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fiction is not accorded a high rank. As the name indicates it was intended to 
show that a ferment was working in the minds of Englishmen which would cause, 
if not the overthrow of the existing institutions, then nothing less than their 
renovation and modernization. It is full of references to drains and sewers, to 
horrid sights and foul odors. ‘The book is made tragic by the death of many of 
the characters, and Kingsley violated orthodox beliefs in not ascribing these deaths 
to the punishing hand of God, but to the ignorance and selfishness of man. 

Lord Vieubois, one of the characters of Yeast, is a man who dreams of many 
reforms; who is interested in “high art and painted glass, spade farms and modern 
smell-traps, sanitary reforms and all other inventions possible and impossible 
for stretching the old formula to meet the new facts.” Something of Kingsley’s 
views on sewage disposal and other subjects may be gained from the following 
which he puts into the mouth of one of his characters in Yeast: ‘‘Only look down 
over that bridge-parapet, at that huge black-mouthed sewer, vomiting its pes- 
tilential riches across the mud. ‘There it runs, and will run, hurrying to the sea 
vast stores of wealth, elaborated by Nature’s chemistry into the ready materials 
of food; which proclaim too, by their own foul smell, God’s will that they should 
be buried out of sight in the fruitful all-regenerating grave of earth; there it runs, 
turning them into the seeds of pestilence, filth and drunkenness. And then 
when it obeys the laws which we despise, and pestilence is come at last, men will 
pray against it, and confess it to be a judgment for their sins; but if you ask what 
sin, people will talk about les voiles d’arrain, as Fournier says, and tell you that 
it is presumptuous to pry into God’s secret counsels, unless, perhaps, some fanatic 
should inform you that the cholera has been drawn down on the poor by the 
endowment of Maynooth by the rich.”” And again: ‘““And how shall they be 
clean without water? And how can you wonder if their appetites, sickened with 
filth and self-disgust, crave after the gin-shop for temporary strength, and then 
for temporary forgetfulness? Every doctor in London knows that I speak the 
truth; would that every London preacher would tell the truth from his pulpit!” 

Argemone, heroine of the story, dies of typhus contracted while caring for 
the sick of the village who were afflicted with that disease. On her death bed 
Argemone describes to her lover the horrible filth and misery she had seen, and 
the foul odors which had sickened her. She is haunted by a ‘‘Scent fiend.” ‘‘Have 
‘wantoned in down and luxury, while they, by whose labour 
my luxuries were bought, were pining among scents and sounds, one day of which 
would have driven me mad! And then they wonder why men turn chartist.”’ 

Alton Locke, which appeared soon after Yeast, is a much better written, more 
coherent and convincing story. Alton Locke, the hero, while still very young, 
is apprenticed to a London tailor. Something of the horror of the London work- 
shop of that day is revealed in the description of the establishment given to Alton 
by one of the tailors on the day he commenced his work. ‘“‘Concentrated essence 
of man’s flesh is this here as you’re a breathing. Cellar workroom we calls Rheu- 
matic Ward, because of the damp. Ground floor’s Fever Ward—them as don’t 
get typhus gets dysentery—your nose’d tell you why if you opened the back 
windy. First floor’s Asthmy Ward—don’t you hear ’um now through the cracks 
in the boards, a puffing away like a nest of young locomotives? And this here most 
august and uppermost cockloft is the Conscrumptive Hospital. First you begins 


I not,’”’ she says, 
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to cough, then you proceed to expectorate—spittoons, as you see, perwided free 
gracious for nothing....” 

Later in the story the young apprentice, victim of overwork and under- 
nourishment, is picked up on the street one night in an utterly exhausted condition 
byCostell 0, a policeman. While he has the boy in charge the pair are discovered 
by a party of medical students, who are, with some success, seeking forgetfulness 
of the drudgery of anatomy and pathology. They offer various suggestions as 
to relief measures: 

‘““Memorialize the Health of Towns Commission.” 
“Bleed him in the great toe.”’ 


“Put a blister on the back of his left eye-ball.” 


, 


— 


“Case of male astericks.’ 

“RK Aquae pumpis purae quantum suff. Applicatur externo pro re nata.... 

These are some of the sallies with which Costello and his ward are greeted. 
However, the students take the boy to a public house, administer first aid in the 
form of hot brandy and water, watch with him during the night, and pay for his 
lodging and breakfast. ‘‘Rough diamonds,”’ Kingsley calls these medical students. 
“Your early life may be a coarse, too often a profligate one—but you know the 
people and the people know you: and your tenderness and care, bestowed without 
hope of repayment, cheers daily many a poor soul in hospital wards and fever 
cellars to meet its reward some day at the people’s hands. You belong to us at 
heart as the Paris barricades can tell.” 

We sometimes think that in drug habits we have a strictly modern problem 
to deal with, but Alton Locke in a visit to the Fen Country of eastern England, 
then a hot-bed of malaria, learned that many of the fen people used what they 
called ‘‘elevation.’”” Farmer Porter was his informant concerning this habit. 
“What’s elevation?” ‘Oh! ho! ho!—yow goo into druggist’s shop o’ market day 
into Cambridge, and you'll see the little boxes, doozens and doozens, a’ ready on 
the counter; and never a ven-man’s wife goo by, but what calls in for her pennord 
o’ elevation, to last her out the week. Oh! ho! ho! Well, it keeps women folk 
quiet, it do; and its mortal good agin ago pains.” ‘“‘But what is it?’ “Opium, 
bor’ alive, opium!” “But doesn’t it ruin their health? I should think it the very 
worst sort of drunkenness.” ‘‘Ow, well, you moi soy that—mak’th them cruel thin 
then, it do; but what can bodies do i’ th’ ago? But it’s a bad thing it is.”’ 

Critics have said that Sandy Mackaye, the old Scotch bookseller of Alion 
Locke, is the finest character in Kingsley’s books. The great Carlyle himself 
considered that the delineations of the Scotch character in this countryman of 
his created by the mind of Kingsley was well-nigh perfect. In his last illness 
Sandy thus delivers himself on doctors and their arts: ‘““Doctor? Who ca’d for 
doctors? Canst thou administer to a mind diseased? Can ye tak long nose, 
an’ short nose, an’ snub nose, an’ seventeen Deuks o’ Wellington out o’ my pud- 
dins? Will your castor oil, an’ your calomel an’ your croton, do that? Dye 
ken a medicamentum that’ll put brains into workmen?—Non tribus Anticyris! 
Tons o’ hellebore—acres o’ strait waistcoats—a hail police-force o’ head doctors, 
winna do it. Juvat insanire—this their way is their folly, as auld Benjamin o’ 
Tudela saith of the heathen....Pulse? tongue? Ay, shak your lugs, an tak your 
fee, an’ dinna keep auld folk out o’ their graves... .”’ 


” 
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Near the close of Alton Locke the author puts into the mouth of one of the 
characters words on the conservation of human life that even for to-day would be 
considered advanced: ‘“The day will come when society will find it profitable, as 
well as just, to put the means of preserving life by travel within the reach of the 
poorest. But individuals must always begin by setting the examples, which the 
state too slowly, though surely (for the world is God’s world after all), will learn 


” 


to copy.... 

By the time 7wo Years Ago was written Kingsley seems to have become a 
little more orthodox in politics and religion, and does not rail quite so much at 
existing institutions. However, he is still constantly concerned with drains and 
smells, and makes a thousand references to the selfishness of landiords who refuse 
to provide for the sanitation of their property, as well as to the stupidity of the 
working men who would rather die of the cholera than be deprived of their ancient 
privilege of piling filth in their door yards. There are plenty of references in 
Two Years Ago to matters medical and pharmaceutical. Tom Thurnall, one of 
the characters, is a young doctor who runs over the whole world in search of ad- 
venture, to be at last shipwrecked and cast ashore in the west of England. Being 
without resources he becomes the assistant of the only medical man of the place, 
one Heale, whose “surgery or in plain English, shop—was a doleful hole enough, 
in such dirt and confusion as might be expected from a drunken occupant, with a 
practice which was only not decaying because there was no rival in the field. But 
monopoly made the old man, as it makes most men, all the more lazy and care- 
less; and there was not a drug on his shelves which could be warranted to work 
the effect set forth in that sanguine and too trustful book, the Pharmacopoeia, 
which, like Mr. Pecksniff’s England, expects every man to do his duty, and is 
grievously disappointed.’ ‘Thurnall, although a good physician, awakens the 
wrath of his old employer by his utter lack of the business instinct. When he has 
occasion to recommend Carrageen moss (Chondrus) instead of selling that which 
had lain in a drawer for ten years awaiting just this opportunity for a sale, he 
offers to show his would-be customer how to find plenty of Carrageen on the rocks 
at low tide, and how to collect and boil it. 

As has been stated it was not only in his novels that Kingsley pleaded for 
sanitary reforms and for instruction in hygiene. He used with powerful effect 
his sermons, essays, and addresses as well. His Sanitary and Social Essays 
include such subjects as The Two Breaths, The Science of Health, The Massacre 
of the Innocents, and The Tree of Knowledge. We will make only the following 
quotation from this volume of essays: ‘‘Public opinion has declared against the 
necessity of sanitary reform, and is not public opinion known to be, in these last 
days, the Ithuriel’s spear which is to unmask and destroy all the follies, super- 
stitions, and cruelties of the universe? The immense majority of the British 
nation will neither cleanse themselves nor let others cleanse them; and are we 
not governed by majorities?” 

Kingsley was in advance of his age in his fight against occupational diseases. 
We find the following in a sermon preached in 1861. ‘Meanwhile we are sorry 
(for we English are a kind-hearted people) for the victims of our luxury and neglect. 
Sorry for the thousands whom we let die every year by preventable diseases, 
because we are either too busy or too comfortable to save their lives. Sorry for 
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the thousands who are used up yearly in certain trades, in ministering to our 
comfort, even our very frivolities and luxuries. Sorry for the Sheffield grinders 
who go to work as to certain death; who count how many years they have left 
and say, ‘A short life and a merry one, let us eat and drink for tomorrow we die.’ 
Sorry for the people whose lower jaws decay away in lucifer match factories. 
Sorry for the diseases of artificial flower makers. Sorry for the boys working in 
glasshouses whole days and nights on end without rest, laboring in the very fire 
and wearing themselves for very vanity... .”’ 

W. J. Dawson, in his Makers of English Fiction, says that Kingsley attempted 
to do too many things to do them all equally well, or even to do one with entire 
perfection. But who shall say that his service to his own generation and to suc- 
ceeding generations was less than that of some magnificent genius whose powers 
are concentrated upon one supreme task? Kingsley was not a great genius, but 
he was a great man; great because he loved men and understood men and strove 
with every power of his being to help men; to give them cleaner and stronger 
bodies, better trained minds, and to direct their souls to higher things. One 
of the highest tributes paid to Kingsley is found in an extract from a letter written 
by a student who heard him lecture at Cambridge: ‘“‘Had Kingsley had to lecture 
upon broom-handles he would have done more good than many men would do 
with the most suggestive themes. His own noble, gallant, God-fearing, loving 
soul shone through everything, and we felt that it was good to be with him.”’ 
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A CERTAIN PRESCRIPTION.* 
BY L. E. SAYRE. 


The writer feels that he need not apologize for presenting a paper on what 
would seem to be a very simple prescription for compounding by an experienced 
druggist. It is taken for granted that all observations, however trivial they may 
be, which are liable to be part of the experience of the drug clerk, let us say, would 
be acceptable for discussion in this Section. 

The prescription that I desire to discuss is the following: 


ee ee, te OE I eins os aeniens <6 c0Gee deans uk eev awe — 7 

ee I os os ign bine own sine iw We sie k Smee eS Jin iesald 5 ii 
MN ao aia bi ga 4 Seka aie aehte CES ay anak eae gr. 55 
EE OT ee ee Ee Pee isc. eee 
Mais cdknsumne keene eek Dera e aba e sow esa SaaS 5 ii 
I oN ela sit ea eens gla Wale a mata ares . gtts. 50 
Pe Ee ee eee rr rrr rr ee peda gtdie ae ee 


M. Fiat sol. 
Sig. 3 i every 3 or 4 hours. 
This prescription was compounded by various pharmacists in one of our largest 
western cities and pronounced unsatisfactory by the physician until it fell intofthe 





*Presented before Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing, A. Ph. A., City of 
Washington meeting, 1920. 
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hands of a somewhat experienced clerk who had been trained in pharmaceutical 
dispensing, but by no means an expert dispenser. In fact he was still a student in 
pharmacy. When this prescription was presented to the latter, complaint was 
made that formerly it had not been satisfactorily compounded by druggists and 
he was asked to improve the compounding of it, if possible. In order to make a 
presentable and satisfactory mixture and to bring the ingredients into a form and 
condition that would meet the demand of the prescriber, it seemed necessary to 
suspend the insoluble ingredients by producing an emulsion. ‘To do this, however, 
it was necessary to add a comparatively inert oil (almond oil), which did not appear 
written in the prescription. It may be said in passing that a solution (as directed 
by the prescriber) would not be possible. 

The question arose on the part of the druggist as well as some physicians, 
whether it was permissible for a pharmacist, in any way, to modify a prescription 
by adding an ingredient to a mixture, or taking one away. Aside from the question 
of the rational therapeutics involved, which it may not behoove the pharmacist 
to discuss, and aside from any other possible merit, there is involved in this— 
the question of the prerogative of the pharmacist in practical prescription compound- 
ing—whether any deviation from the written directions is justifiable and possibly 
legal. 

It is, doubtless, well known that the best authorities take the position that the 
pharmacist is justified in leaving out an ingredient which has no decided medicinal 
value in the mixture and which may, if added, cause trouble or produce incompati- 
bility. It is unnecessary to say that in the case referred to I had no question as to 
the advisability and of the prerogative of the druggist in adding such a compara- 
tively inert ingredient as oil of almond if it should improve in any, even slight, 
degree the physical characters of the prescription dispensed. AsI have said before, 
the expert pharmacist would consider that such an addition as is here made and the 
principles which are advocated herewith are so well known as to need no explana- 
tion before this body, but in the writer’s opinion, it cannot be too frequently re- 
iterated that the druggist should have and should claim to have certain rights and 
privileges in compounding such a prescription as herein presented. 

One of our pharmaceutical writers gives an illustration of where the pharmacist 
is justified in eliminating from a prescription objectionable ingredients, ingredients 
which have no decided medicinal value. The following mixture is well known, 
frequently quoted and worthy of repetition: 


IN oie os os bie rb ciedadeeaden sean Geveda-o auehave- mite te oreo 3 ii 
ie Ae Sh gorse aig sg us ow ord Bre eleie SRD A mINS RS 8 . 
Fidext. Glycyrrhizae........ ian A aha ran tata rhe rere aie pope teiern asetee ela aa 3 ss 
ee aa agit eite ae Ai gttanewarshn\aip.elcalanxa vate eA OR ava we Ok 31 
nT So, Se 3 iv—M. 


The comments made on this are as follows: 

“Here the diluted sulphuric acid is ordered to dissolve the quinine sulphate 
and the fluidextract of licorice to cover its intense bitterness (being one of the best 
of agents for this purpose), but the prescriber has overlooked the fact that acids 
will precipitate the glycyrrhizin in the fluidextract of licorice, the real flavoring 
principle of the root, and thus the very object which he is seeking, a clear and palat- 
able mixture, will be defeated. To omit the acid is the only remedy for this. The 
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quinine sulphate may be diffused through the mixture, and the licorice will then 
mask its bitterness. Dispense with a shake-label.” 

Here, it will be noted, is a more important ingredient omitted, resulting in a 
less acid solution, and a more assimilable quinine mixture. 

I have not said anything with regard to the first prescription. A pharmacist 
certainly dislikes to criticize a physician’s prescription. It is somewhat out of 
place to do that, but I might venture to state that physicians should be aware 
that in a solution of this kind they should not expect the therapeutic action of 
aspirin. A very short time after the combination is made the acetyl salicylic acid 
breaks down into its elementary portions and salicylic acid is evidenced by the 
ferric chloride test. It would seem to the writer, if the effect of aspirin is desired, 
that crystals, or capsules, or tablets should be administered. Aqueous solutions 
such as the above are sure to decompose and the therapeutic results are not as 
would naturally be anticipated by the prescriber. I should incidentally call 
attention to a lesson which this prescription teaches, namely, that the profession of 
Pharmacy is derelict in its duty to the public unless it seeks in every legitimate 
way to impress upon the members of the medical profession the need of a highly 
trained pharmacist to teach materia medica and prescription incompatibility 
and compounding in every one of our medical schools. The drug nihilism that is 
now sO rampant among a few young and clinically inexperienced experimental 
pharmacologists who style themselves as highly scientific should, in the interests 
of sane medical practice, be checkmated and vigorously opposed. Prescription 
compounding in their hands would become a lest art. 

ScHOOL OF PHARMACY, 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. 


LIQUID DENTIFRICE. 
(Formula proposed by Leo G. Penn, Philadelphia, for inclusion in the National 


Formulary.) 
FORMULA: 


ee 

dea co hy i pnb agate a leat WS OED 

Stae-Amiee, OF GRGR. o.cc sci cccccccsvseseccecvdconcssee J GRICE 
ie i alan ee wig ach nla ts nt re dis wk waka OPC ae ee '/, ounce 
EE a a ee ee ee ee eee 
ee hs one es a0s da pe eawetenbeeeedes .... 30 minims 
EE ey eS ...... 10 minims 


Alcohol, 65° % to make 16 fluidounces. 


Quantities are given in apothecaries’ weights and measures. ‘The drugs are 
to be ground to a No. 40 powder, and macerated in the alcohol for six (6) days; 
the oils are then added, and the liquid filtered, using talcum as a medium. 








DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIAL INTERESTS 


CONDUCTED BY DR. R. P. FISCHELIS. 


It is a common expression that “‘a salesman is born, not made.’”’ Many 
pharmacists, as well as men in other lines of business, believe this statement and 
are willing to let it go at that. They have the feeling that because selling does 
not come natural to them they might as well concentrate on other things and let 
somebody else—a born salesman, if they can find one—attend to the selling. 
Nothing is more detrimental to the success of the man and the success of his 
store than an attitude of this kind. In the first place, born salesmen are rare 
and, in the second place, those who have acquired sufficient reputation to be 
classed as “‘born” are mostly made. ‘They will tell you so if you get right down 
to facts in discussing their successes. ‘The ‘‘made’’ salesman is often much more 
successful than the so-called “born’’ salesman. The reason for this is not far 
to seek. Anyone born with some natural gift like an extraordinary voice, a special 
talent for music, unusual inventive ability, or wonderful sales talent, usually 
belongs to the class of geniuses. A genius undeveloped, untrained, and un-con- 
trolled either through his own power of will or that of others, is erratic. In the 
case of the salesman, for example, he may work seeming wonders to-day and 
yet do no better than the merest tyro in the selling art to-morrow. He is not 
consistent. He is easily influenced by circumstances and, like a prima donna, 
he is hard to handle. On the other hand, the normal man who has a liking for 
salesmanship or who has made himself to like it because it is a part of his business, 
masters the details of the art of selling. He studies goods and buyers intensively 
and applies the principles of salesmanship cold-bloodedly as he is confronted 
day by day with his sales problems. For him there is no waiting to have the 
spirit move him as is the case with the genius, and his daily contribution, resulting 
from hard and consistent plugging and grinding, is ofttimes greater than the 
sum of the sporadic effort of the ‘“‘born’’ salesman. 

Let us then get rid of the notion that one must be born to achieve greatness 
in selling. Training is the thing and every pharmacist should keep in training 
for sales-work, whether he is a prescriptionist primarily or the keeper of a general 
drug store. 

Much has been written of psychology in connection with selling. The word 
psychology scares some people. They look upon it as something awe-inspiring, 
something belonging to the realms of clairvoyance, telepathy or general “‘spooki- 
ness.”’ 

Psychology means the science of the mind. Abraham Lincoln would prob- 
ably have defined it as nothing but a study of human nature, and that is exactly 
what it is. Some people know human nature and can analyze it; others are not 
gifted in that respect. 

Knowledge regarding human nature has been classified. Therefore it is a 
science and as such it can be studied by anybody who cares to take the trouble 
and time to do so. Pharmacists so often make the mistake of confining their 
study and reading to pharmaceutical subjects. ‘There ought to be a place in the 
pharmacist’s library for books on general educational subjects, including one or 
two on practical business psychology. ‘The study of human nature or psychology 
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js just as essential to the success of the retail druggist as knowledge of the proper 
methods of compounding. 

What are some of the essential qualities of a good salesman? Honesty and 
conscientiousness, confidence, persistence, cheerfulness, enthusiasm and tact are 
the chief attributes that make for success. 

Honesty and conscientiousness come first because they are of prime importance 
to the welfare of any business. 

Any druggist who adopts a policy of dishonesty and fakery toward the com- 
munity in which he does business is digging his own commercial grave. It is 
unnecessary to dwell on this at length because the facts are obvious and the records 
of failures tell their own story. 

Confidence in one’s self and in the goods to be sold breeds sales ability. 
Show me the proprietor or clerk who insists on being convinced of the absolute 
merit of a product before he will back it with his sales ability and I will show you 
the man who sells successfully and has earned and deserves the same confidence 
among his customers as they display toward their bankers, lawyers and physicians. 
Confidence makes the druggist an advisor to the public on the purchase of drug 
store merchandise rather than a salesman. Confidence is the result of intensive 
self-training plus experience, plus a knowledge that the merchandise to be sold 
is beyond criticism. With it the salesman talks freely, openly and impressively. 
Without it there is hesitation, unconvincing argument and a tendency to become 
untruthful. Therefore let everyone who must sell goods in the course of his daily 
task master the principles of confidence in himself and in his merchandise or service. 
The other factors of persistence, cheerfulness, enthusiasm and tact will be dis- 
cussed in next month’s article. 





in a horse is 36 liters it has been found possi- 
ble to take 48 liters in a week from a horse 
to which the red corpuscles are returned and 
that without its vitality being any more, if 
as much, affected as was the case with ordinary 
limited bleeding. The practice of returning 
the corpuscles has been extended to all the 
horses, between 30 and 40 in number, which 
are bled at the institute and wider experience 
is confirming the results of the earlier experi- 
The blood re- 
mains practically normal. 


MAKING NEW BLOOD. 

.oting the Journal of the American Med- 
Association: “‘A remarkable dis- 
very with regard to the blood has just been 
nade by Dr. W. J. Penfold, director of the 
Commonwealth Serum Institute, 
In the making of diphtheria and 
other serums considerable quantities of the 
plasma or fluid portion of horses’ blood is used 
at the institute. The practice has been to 
allow the blood, after it has been drawn from 
the horses, to stand for some time to allow the 
red corpuscles to settle to the bottom. The 
fluid is then drawn off and used while in the 
past the red corpuscles have been thrown 
away. ‘This struck Dr. Penfold as an economic 
waste, so he began experiments in the way of 
injecting the corpuscles into the horses again. 
The results have opened up a new chapter in 
the study of the blood. It appears that the 
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“Tt will take some time to realize anything 
like the full possibilities of so new and startling 
a discovery, but it is bound to have an im- 
portant bearing on the practice, as well as 
on the theory, of medicine. For instance, 
there are diseases in which good results might 


be expected by an injection of the blood of 





horse can easily and quickly form new fluid if 
the red corpuscles are put back into the blood. 
While the normal average amount of blood 


those recovering from the disease but under 
present conditions the convalescents cannot 


spare the blood.” 








BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PHARMACEUTICAL RESEARCH 


Conducted by H. V. Arny, Reporter on the Progress of Pharmacy, Chairman of the 


Committee on Research. 


On these pages, each month, will be found a list of articles on pharmaceutical research 
that appear in the pharmaceutical and other scientific journals of the world. Whenever possible, 
the list appearing a certain month will record articles appearing in American journals of the pre- 
ceding month and articles appearing in foreign journals will be recorded as quickly as possible 


after the journals reach the Reporter. 


All articles appearing in these lists will be presented in abstract form in the bound volumes 
of the YEAR BOOK, which will be issued as soon after the end of the year represented as editing 
and printing conditions permit. Those desiring abstracts immediately can obtain same for a fee of 
one dollar each by communicating with H. V. Arny, 115 West 68th St., New York, and arrange- 
ments can also be made for securing photographic reproduction of entire articles at moderate 


prices when such are desired. 
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Holaday, R. E. 

Ramie fiber as surgical dressing 

Pharm. Era, 53 (Dec. 1920), 365 

Irvine, J. C., and Steele, E. S. 

Relation of inulin to fructose 

Chem. & Drug., 93 (Nov. 13, 1920), 1568 
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Kleber, C., and von Rechenberg, W. 

Eucalyptol assay of volatile oils 

J. prakt. Chem.; through J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 
39 (Nov. 30, 1920), 763A ° 


Kolthoff, I. M 

Conductometric titration of alkaloids 

Z. anorg. Chem.; through J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 
39 (Nov. 15, 1920), 733A 


Kunz, R. 

Modified Lieben’s iodoform reaction 

Z. anal. Chem.; through J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 
39 (Nov. 30, 1920), 764A 

Lomanitz 

Oil of prickly pear seed 

J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 12 (Dec. 1920); 1175 


Lumiére, A., and Perrin, F. 

Dialkyl homophthalamides as hypnotics 

Compt. rend.; through J. Soc. Chem., 39 (Nov. 
30, 1920), 763A 


Macht, D. I. 

Pharmacology of some benzyl compounds 

Chem. & Drug., 93 (Nov. 27, 1920), 1629 

Mayer, T. J.G 

A vehicle for emetine bismuth iodide 

J. Trop. Med.; through Am. J. Pharm., 92 
Nov. 1920), 836 

Meunier, J. 

Aluminum as catalyser in chlorinating ben- 
zene 

Compt. rend.; through J. pharm. chim., 22 
Nov. 1, 1920), 358 


Moreschi, M. A. 

Explosive from formaldehyde 

Atti. Acad. Lincii; through Pharm. J., 105 
(Oct. 30, 1920), 401 


Newhall, C. A. 

Test for soy bean oil 

J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 12 (Dec. 1920), 1174 

Odén, S. 

Synthesis of glucosides of high molecular 
weight 

Ark. Kem. Min. Geol.; through J. pharm 
chim., 22 (Oct. 16, 1920), 309 

Perrier 

Assay for small amounts of glucose 

J. pharm. chim., 22 (Nov. 1, 1920), 337 

rit, ©. Hi. 

Preparation of ethyl nitrate 

Am. J. Pharm., 92 (Nov. 1920), 801 

Rathery, F., and Cartier, J. 

Intravenous injections of iodized oil 

J. pharm. chim., 22 (Nov. 1, 1920), 363 
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Sani, G. 

Arbusterin and its derivatives 

Att. Acad. Lind.; through J. pharm. chim., 
22 (Oct. 16, 1920), 312 

Schmidt, H. 

Aromatic antimony compounds 

Ber.; through J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 39 (Nov. 30, 
1920), 763A 

Schmidt, H. 

Aromatic arsenic compounds 

Ber.; through J. Soc. Chem. 
1920), 763A 

Sherk. D. C..1. 

Physical constants of pure heptane 

J. Am. PHarm. Assoc., 9 (Dec. 1920), 1153 


Ind., 39 (Nov. 


Utz, F. 

Solubility of hexamethylamine 

Suddtsch A poth. Ztg.; through J. pharm. chim., 
22 (Nov. 1, 1920), 353 


CLINICAL AND DIAGNOSTIC 
METHODS. 
Cruickshank 
Value of the colloidal gold test 
Brit. J. Exp. Path.; through Am. J. Pharm., 
92 (Nov. 1920), 835 
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Eigenberger 

Clinical significance of cylindroids 

Zent. innere. Med.; through Am. J. Pharm., 
92 (Nov. 1920), 834 


Guillain, G., Laroche, G., and Léchelle 

Reaction of colloidal benzoin with the cephalo- 
rachidian liquid 

Compt. rend. soc. biol.; through J. pharm. 
chim., 22 (Nov. 1, 1920), 356 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Coebergh, J. B. M. 
Influence of light on medicaments 
Pharm. Weekbl., 57 (Nov. 30, 1920), 1452 


Ewe, G. E. 
Laboratory notes 
J. Am. PHarm. Assoc., 9 (Dec. 1920), 1178 


Gershenfeld, L. 
Bacteria in ‘‘soft drinks’”’ 
Am. J. Pharm., 92 (Nov. 1920), 803 


Peters, W. A. 

Perfume fixatives 

Ungerer’s Bulletin; through 
(Dec. 1920), 454 
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COMMITTEE REPORTS 


INTERESTING HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS IN THE PRACTICE OF PHARMACY. 


BY CLYDE L. EDDY. 


Chairman, Committee on Education and Legislation, New York Branch of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association. 


Beginning in July 1923, the forty-five colleges of pharmacy now holding membership in 
the American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties will admit only high school graduates to 
their courses and, after 1925, a minimum course of three years of collegiate study will be required 
for graduation. Also, beginning in July 1923, the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy, 
including practically every pharmacy board in the United States, will put into effect a uniform 
requirement admitting only high school graduates to their examinations. Fifteen States now 
require both high school and college graduation and others will have similar requirements within 
a few years. 

And this is but the beginning. 
and it is conceivable that the pharmacist of but a few years hence will be on the same professional 
Conditions within the profession are becoming more and more 
There are 
The pres- 


Pharmacy is rapidly taking its place among the professions 


footing as his medical confrere. 
attractive to men who have had long periods of collegiate and technical training. 
opportunities for the pharmacy student now which did not exist five or ten years ago. 
ent need is for more well-equipped young men and young women to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities that are offered. We need more ‘“‘raw material’’ and, since that ‘‘raw material’ must 
come from the high schools, we are confronted with the problem of interesting high school students 


“e 


in the practice of pharmacy. 

Quick to see that the enforcement of prerequisite requirements might result in a shortage 
of apprentices in the profession and eager to prepare against such a contingency, the American 
Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties is now seeking ways and means of best placing before 
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high school students the advantages of pharmacy as a profession. A committee of the Con- 
ference has outlined a number. of methods of accomplishing this and has called upon various 
pharmaceutical organizations for further suggestions. A letter from this committee, addressed 
to the New York Branch of the American Pharmaceutical Association, was recently handed to 
the Branch committee on education and legislation for consideration and action. 

The committee, feeling that no one is better qualified to suggest such ways and means 
than the principals in charge of high schools, wrote letters to the principals of many of the local 
schools outlining something of the new status of pharmacy; the requirements for entering the 
profession; and the opportunities open for the high school student. They were asked what means 
they would suggest for reaching the students and the replies were prompt and significant. For 
instance, there is quoted below a letter from the vocational counselor of one of the largest high 
schools in the United States, a letter which indicates that the possibilities of pharmacy are little 
understood outside of the profession and that whatever information may be given to the high 
schools will not fall on barren ground. The letter follows 
“Your letter was most welcome. I believe that many of our students would be interested 
in pharmacy, if information could be given them in a simple, concise form. Would it be pos- 
sible to prepare for distribution among our academic students, a folder which would state not 
only the advantages of pharmacy as a vocation, but also the kind and amount of preparation 
needed, the expense of such preparation, the schools where such preparation may be made, and 
the requirements of the Board of Regents? 

“I should be thankful to you for any literature which would help to present this matter 
to the student.”’ 

Other letters of like tenor were received, almost every principal addressed showing a keen 
interest in the idea and suggesting one or more means of reaching the students. It is not neces- 
sary to publish the replies in full and perhaps the following summary will best indicate the meth- 
ods of approach suggested by the several principals. 

1. Have neat, four or eight page bulletins printed setting forth the advantages, 
requirements and opportunities in pharmacy and have these pamphlets distributed 
to high school students 

2. Distribute suitable pamphlets, bulletins or letters among high school teachers 

and ask them to call the subject matter to the attention of their students 
3. Many high schools publish weekly or monthly papers or journals and short, 
concise articles concerning pharmacy would find ready acceptance in the columns of 
such publications 

4. There are in most high schools regular assembly periods when talks could be 
delivered by competent persons, professors in nearby pharmacy colleges for instance, 
setting forth the requirements, etc., of students entering pharmacy. 

These, then, would be the principal methods of approach and the bulletins, pamphlets, 
articles and talks should set forth clearly and concisely the present status of pharmacy; the re- 
quirement; for entrance; the cost of attending pharmacy colleges; and the opportunities open 
to pharmacy graduates in analytical and manufacturing laboratories, hospitals, the Army and 
Navy, the retail field, etc., etc. 

High school principals and vocational counselors apparently are anxious to coéperate— 
the problem would seem to be not so much the method of approach as the much more mundane 
one of getting the propaganda work accomplished. State pharmaceutical associations should 
publish and distribute the necessary bulletins and pamphlets and the American Conference of 
Pharmaceutical Faculties should prepare a series of short articles for publication in the high 
school papers (this body might also furnish ‘‘copy”’ for the bulletins to be prepared by the State 
associations). 

Finally, the member colleges of the Conference should get in touch with local high schools 
and be prepared to furnish speakers ‘or assembly periods. 

The matter of securing more young men and women in the profession is an important one 
and one which should have the careful consideration of all pharmaceutical organizations during 
the ensuing spring and summer 








PROCEEDINGS OF THE LOCAL BRANCHES 


“All papers presented to the Association and its branches shall become the property of the 
Association, with the understanding that they are not to be published in any other publications 
than those of the Association, except by consent of the Committee on Publication.’’— By-Laws, 


Chapter X, Art. III 


Reports of the meetings of the Local Branches should be mailed to the Editor on the day 


following the meeting, if possible. 
lines. 
the reporter. 


Minutes should be typewritten, with wide spaces between the 
Care should be taken to give proper names correctly, and manuscript should be signed by 
To maintain its activity and representation each Branch should see that at least 


three of its meetings during the year are reported in the Journal. 


BALTIMORE 

meeting of the 
Branch of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association was held at the Emerson Hotel 
on Monday evening, December 20, 1920, at 
Charles C. Neal in the 


The December Baltimore 


8.15 Pp. M., President 
chair. 
im: A. §,. 


Commissioner, 


Sullivan, State Food and Drug 
addressed the members on 
the subject of the ‘“‘Manufacture of Oil of 
Wormseed in Carroll County, Maryland,” 
bringing out the following interesting facts: 

That with the exception of a small quantity 
produced in Missouri and in Carolina, the large 
bulk of Oil of Wormseed is produced in Mary- 
land, the oil belt being about 15 miles long 
and about 4 miles wide; that Oil of Wormseed 
has been distilled in this section for over a 
hundred years, the native wild herb having 
been improved by cultivation and fertiliza- 
tion. There are ten or twelve stills in opera 
tion, with an annual production of oil varying 
from 11,000 to 40,000 Ibs. Early in March 
a seed bed similar to that required for tobacco 
is sown, and when the plants are about six 
inches high they are transplanted to fields, the 
plants being set about 16 inches apart in rows 
which are three feet apart. Heavy fertiliza- 
tion and intense cultivation are necessary. 
The herb is harvested by hand sickles to& pre- 
vent rough handling, and consequent loss of 
seed, and the curing of the herb is along lines 
similar to making hay. Formerly the herb 
was distilled in pot stills, the herb and water 
together. About twenty-five 
years ago a steam still was constructed and 
in 1910 the first all-metal still 
The average time of distillation is about 35 
minutes. The oil is a bright, clear, light lemon- 
yellow liquid, having the unpleasant odor of 
the wormseed herb. It is known to the trade 
as “Baltimore Wormseed Oil.”’ The distillers 
a large quantity of ab- 


being boiled 


was used. 


of the oil claim that 
olutely pure oil is made which will not meet 


the requirements of the U. S. P., and that the 
seed yields oil having a specific gravity vary- 
ing from 0.937 to 0.968. It has been suggested 
that the character of the oil should be judged 
by the amount of ascaridol it contains, which 
is its main constituent, together with cymene 
and hydrocarbons. Investigations along the 
lines of best varieties, of harvesting, distilling, 
and determination of purity, were suggested, 
as these. would give valuable data and lead to 
the production of better grades of oil and in- 
creased yields 

The proposition that the Baltimore Branch 
become affiliated with the Engineers’ Club of 
Maryland was discussed and referred to the 
Executive Committee 

B. Olive Cole was 
surer to fill the office made vacant by the death 
of Frontis Lentz last February 

The invitation to meet with the Washington 
Branch of the A. Ph. A. during January was 
OLIVE COLE, Secretary 


elected Secretary-Trea- 


accepted. B. 


CHICAGO. 


The 114th meeting of the Chicago Branch 
of the 
was held Friday evening, December 17, 1920, 
in the School of Building. 

The attendance, especially of the younger 


American Pharmaceutical Association 


Pharmacy 
members, was very good. 


Clark 


large 


The 
membership, 


President presided. secretary 


reported a increase in 
derived especially from the senior class at the 
School of Pharmacy and from the soldier and 
sailor members resident in Chicago 

“Boards 
of Pharmacy Bad.”’ 
H. C. Christensen was announced to lead the 


The subject of the evening was 
Questions—Good and 
discussion but was detained out of the city 

Professor W. B. Day 
present the subject. He replied with a most 


was called upon to 
excellent résumé on the origin and develop 
ment of Boards of Pharmacy, their methods of 
examination and examination questions. He 
61 
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pointed out the many reforms accomplished 
in Board methods under the leadership of 
Secretary Christensen of the N. A. B. P., 
notably the reciprocity movement, the pre- 
movement and the standardized 
Forty-four states now provide 


requisite 
examination. 
that a registered pharmacist in any state may, 
with a certain procedure, become licensed to 
practice pharmacy in any of the other states. 
Sixteen state boards now require by their 
state law that future candidates for registra- 
tion as pharmacists shall be graduates of rec- 
ognized colleges of pharmacy before taking the 
examination. In sixteen other states a modi- 
fication of the law is now being sought that will 
permit of this prerequisite educational re- 
quirement. The Boards are concerting, also, 
in an effort to bring their examinations to a 
specified standard. That is, the examinations 
in each state shall consist of written work on 
chemistry, materia medica, pharmacy and 
pharmaceutical and chemical arithmetic, of 
an oral examination and a practical, examina 
tion in prescription reading and compound. 
Along with this standardization of the examina- 
tion as a whole, an effort is being made to im- 
prove the quality of the questions asked, so 
that they will not be ambiguous, unimportant, 
too difficult, nor on minutiae nor 
merely memory tests, but will require for their 
answer a fair and reasonable general knowledge 
of the subjects under consideration. Pro- 
fessor Day illustrated talk with 
reminiscences and Board questions. 


dwell be 


his many 

Others who ably entered into the discussion 
were: Professors A. H. Clark, C. M. Snow, 
M. A. Miner and E. N. Gathercoal; Messrs. 
Wm. Gray, I. A. Becker, M. P. Covnot, 
W. T. Roeseler, and F. O. Merrill. 

For the January meeting, the Secretary an- 
nounced the annual reports and election and 
paper by Dr. Bernard Fantus and Prof. C 
M. Snow on Elixirs. 

FE. N. GATHERCOAL, Secretary. 
DETROIT. 

“Benzyl Succinate and Its Possible Thera- 
peutic Uses,’’ by Dr. Mortimer Bye, of Fred- 
erick Stearns & Co., and the ‘Relationship be- 
tween the Structural and Physiological Action 
of the First Four Alcohols of the Marsh Gas 
Series,’ by Dr. Oliver Kamm, of Parke, Davis 
& Co., were the two papers read before the 
Detroit Branch, A. Ph. A., at its December 
meeting. 

Before a record attendance that completely 
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filled one of the parlors of the Wayne County 
Medical Society building, these two men gave, 
in a manner that was most interesting, the 
history of their subjects as developed in the 
latest investigation. 

After the 
discussion followed 
possible relationship of the two papers. 

The customary dinner was served preceding 


reading of the papers a lively 


which brought out the 


the meeting. 
CrosBy B. WASHBURNE, Secretary 


NEBRASKA. 

The November the Nebraska 
Branch of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation was held on the evening of November 8, 
1920, in the library of the College of Pharmacy, 
at 8 p.m. On account of the large number in 
attendance the meeting was adjourned to one 
of the lecture halls. Dr. Rufus A. Lyman pre- 
The following subjects were discussed: 


meeting of 


sided. 
1. The “dry law” in its bearing upon the 
manufacture of alcoholic preparations and upon 


research. 


2. The existing drug-store whiskey evil. 
The whiskey and brandy prescription evil. 
How may these evils be overcome? 


3. The scarcity of dyestuffs and stains and 
the influence upon manufacture and research. 
The stated by the Society of 
American The 
for the United States. 

4. The and 
(Pharmacy) rules. 


problem as 
Bacteriologists. opportunity 


powers limitations of Board 
The discussion of topic No. 1 was opened 
by Dr. Lyman, who called attention to the 
difficulty in securing alcohol for manufacturing 
and experimental The discussion 
led to the use of denatured alcohol. Dr. A 
Schneider proposed the following motion 
‘‘Moved, That the Nebraska 
of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion the sub- 
limate and of wood alcohol for the pur- 
a criminal 


purposes. 


Branch 


considers use of corrosive 


pose of denaturing alcohol as 


act and that corrosive sublimate and 
wood alcohol, or any other equally poison- 
ous substances, should not be used for 


the purpose of denaturing alcohol or other 
substances.”’ 

Mikkelsen and sec 
that this 


It was moved by Mr 
onded Dr. Lyman 
placed on the records. 
No. 2, viz.: ‘Whiskey Drug-Store 

That the evil 


by motion be 


Topic 
Evil’’ was warmly discussed 
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existed in certain parts of the United States 
freely admitted and the 
reached was that the remedy for the evil lay 
in the hands of the internal revenue officers. 
Mr. Fink, Burt, Dean Newton, 


was conclusion 


Professor 


Mr. Mikkelsen, Mr. MHaschenburger, and 
others took part in the discussion. The 
following motion was proposed by Mr. 


Haschenburger: 
“Resolved, That the 
of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 


Nebraska Branch 


tion go on record as favoring a dispensary 
under government supervision for the sale, 
prescription, of whiskey 
where the 


on physicians’ 
brandy in 
dry’ law does not bar the sale of intoxi- 


and states “bone 

cants.”’ 

This motion was seconded and carried 

Topic No. 3 was opened by Dr. Schneider, 
who called attention to the difficulties encoun 
tered in securing scientific apparatus, stains 
for bacteriological work, etc., occasioned in 
part by the war and in part by the proposed 
national independence of the United States 
The subject was discussed by Mr. Fink, Dean 
Newton, of Creighton College of 
Mr. Niels Mikkelsen, of the State Board of 
Pharmacy, Dean and The 
the discussion was to the effect 


Pharmacy, 
Lyman, others. 
summary of 
that the existing situation presented unusual 
opportunities for the United States, but 
whether or not the United States 
able to take advantage of such opportunities 


would be 


was left in doubt 

President Niels Mikkelsen, of the Nebraska 
State Board of Pharmacy, discussed the power 
which a State Board of Pharmacy had in 
making rules which would increase the effi- 
ciency not only of the Board itself but which 
would place pharmacy on a higher basis. 
He unqualifiedly declared that the state should 
take the initiative in elevating pharmacy, 
but if the state should fail in that regard, 
the Board should not hesitate in carrying 
out those measures by board rule, which may be 
necessary for the better safeguarding of the 
public health, citing as an example the State 
Board of Oregon. 

ALBERT SCHNEIDER, Secretary 


NORTHERN OHIO. 


The Northern Ohio Branch, A. Ph. A., 
held its third meeting of the 1920-21 
Friday, December Ist, at the College of Phar- 
macy, Western Reserve University, President 
0. E. Muhlhan 


season, 


presiding 
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The minutes of the preceding meeting were 
read and approved. 

Membership Committee: The following ap- 
plications were received for the local branch: 
E. Davey, V. H. 
Motley. 

It was moved by L. C. Hopp and seconded 
by R. W. Terry that the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association be invited to Cleveland 


Poellinger and Professor 


They were elected. 


in 1922. Carried unanimously by a rising 
vote. It was then carried by vote that the 
Northern Ohio Druggists’ Association, the 
branch of the’ American Chemical Society, 


and Academy of Medicine, be asked for their 
hearty coéperation in inviting the American 
Association to Cleveland in 
The following resolution was 


Pharmaceutical 
1922. Carried. 
introduced by Professor Edward Spease and 
seconded by E. R. Selzer: 
WHEREAS, Prohibition has placed the 

druggist in an unenviable position due to 
the necessity of alcohol in his business; 
and 

WHEREAS, It has become perfectly ap 
parent to the public mind that flagrant 
abuses of the alcohol privilege exist; 
and 

WHEREAS, The burden of 
upon the druggist; and 

WHEREAS, Some druggists, as 
other persons, have entered the manufac- 
making 


censure falls 
well as 


turing field for the purpose of 


alcoholic medicines and extracts for 
which there was no pre-prohibition need; 
and 

WHEREAS, Many hitherto valuable med- 
icines, by being sold as liquor substi- 
tutes, have been and will be forced from 
the market; and 

WHEREAS, Public opinion has already 
surrounded the drug business with an 
odium and is sure to bring about addi- 
tional burdensome restrictions, intended 
merely to stop the sale of liquor substi- 
tution; and 

WHEREAS, It is the feeling of those in- 
terested in the welfare of Pharmacy that 
action must come from the associations 
of drug interests, if pharmacy is to en- 
dure; therefore 

Be it Resolved, By the Northern Ohio 
Branch of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association that it is opposed to the vio 
lations, both in spirit and in letter, of the 
and the permit privi- 


Prohibition Law 


lege; and 
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Be it further Resolved, That the Legis 
lative Committee be authorized to take 


such steps as it deems advisable to stop 


these violations, and to coéperate with 


such agencies as are striving for law en 
forcement. 
Carried. 
W. F. 
CITY OF WASHINGTON. 
A meeting of the City of Washington Branch 


HAGEMEISTER, Secretar) 


of the American Pharmaceutical Association 
was held December 15, 1920, in the lecture 
hall of the National College of Pharmacy, 


808 Eye St., N. W 

On motion of S. L. Hilton, the reading of 
the minutes of the previous meeting was dis 
pensed with 

The Secretary read a letter from Mr. J. W. 
England, dated April 23rd, in which a number 
of topics, approved by the Executive Com- 
mittee, were presented to the Branch for con- 
sideration. Mr. Hilton thought that there 
was no objection to the general plan, but as 
local 
importance, these should receive first consider 
ation. This the 
opinion of the membership and the Secretary 


each branch has its own problems of 


seemed to be consensus of 
was instructed to report at the end of the year 
what had Letters 
from Secretary W. B. Day regarding the soldier 
and sailor members located in Washington, and 
from Cc. C. Neal, of the Baltimore 


Branch, were read 


topics been considered 


President 


OF THE Vol. X, No. } 
The balance of the evening was devoted to a 
the the National 
Formulary and the list of proposed deletions 
and additions sent by W. L. Scoville, Chairman 
of the Revision Each item on 
this list separately 
was objection raised to the deletion of Elixir 
Petrolatum Glycerogel, 
Salicylic Acid, Io- 
dide, and Wine of Tar, and to the addition of 
Compound Mustard 
pension of Benzyl Benzoate, but otherwise the 


discussion of revision of 


Committee. 


was. discussed There 


Bismuth, Emulsion, 
Liniment of Ammonium 


Ointment and = sus 


list was approved 


Interesting features of the evening were 


comments and suggestions regarding the re 
vision in its relation to the Harrison Narcotic 
Act and the Volstead Act by Mr. J. M 


of the Prohibition Unit, and proposed addi 


Doran, 


tions of a number of crude drugs now in general 
use, by Dr. Arno. Viehoever, Bureau of Chem- 
The drugs suggested included Roman 
Chamomile, Dog Jalap, 
Mexican Scammony, Horehound, Pennyroyal, 
Areca Nut, Blessed Thistle, Asparagus root, 
Calamus, Fern and Sage. Mr. Fuller 


also discussed this subject and advocated the 


istry. 


Fennel, Brazilian 


Sweet 


admission of Levant Wormseed, Balmony and 
Maryland Figwort. 

A nominating committee, composed of 
Messrs 


appointed 


Kalusowski, Taylor and Garrels, was 


H. C. Fuuiver, Secretary 





COUNCIL BUSINESS 


A. COUNCIL LETTER NO. 10 
Abstract 


A. PH. 


Letter in December Issue, p. 1205, should be 


numbered “No. 9.” 
WASHINGTON, D. C., November 30, 
40. Election of Chairman of the Commercial 

Section—Result of vote (see item 37). Adam 
Wirth, of New Orleans, has received a 
jority of affirmative votes for Chairman of 
Commercial Interests of the 


1920. 


ma- 


the Section on 
A. Ph. A. 

41. Appropriation for the Drug Trade Board 
of Public Information—Result of vote. Motion 
No. 38, a motion to correct the minutes of 
the fifth session of the Council held in Wash- 
ington by striking out the date 1921” in 
the motion of Mr. Fischelis relating to the 
appropriation of $150 for the Drug Trade 


Board of Public Information, has received a 
majority of affirmative votes. 
2. Election of active members Re sult yy} 


39 (Applications Nos. 245 
membership 


No 


inclusive, 


vote Motion 


to 269, for active 
has received a majority of affirmative votes 

43. Time of next 
October 24, 


communication 


annual meeting. On 
1920, your Secretary received a 
Hennessey, 


Tourist 


from Louis J 
Secretary of the Convention 


Bureau of New Orleans, requesting that he 


and 


be informed as soon as possible of the day 
of our meeting in New 
in order that conflicts between our Associa- 


Orleans next year 
tion and other associations meeting in that 
city might be avoided. For the 
discovering the time best suited to all con- 
cerned, a letter was addressed to the Secre- 
Conference of Phar- 


purpose of 


tary of the American 
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maceutical Faculties, the Secretary of the 


National Association Boards of Pharmacy 


and our Local Secretary requesting their 
opinions. The following replies were  re- 
ceived 

From Bradley, Secretary A. C. P. F.: ‘Your 


letter of November 2 is received and I believe 
that the 
be acceptable to the Conference for the 1921 
and I 
best time that can be chosen, all things con- 


week beginning September 5 will 


meeting, also believe that this is the 
sidered.”’ 

From Christensen, Secretary N. A. B. P.: 
1921 
Orleans re- 


matter of date for 
held at New 
garding which you wrote to me on November 


Concerning the 
Convention to be 


» and to which I replied on the 5th, giving 


my personal views, I will now report for 


our Committee on ““Time and Place” as follows: 
The N. A. B. P. Committee on 
Place of Conventions, consisting of the Presi- 
dent of the Association, the Chairman of the 
Committee and _ the 


Time and 


Executive Secretary, 

unanimous in its preference for the week 
of September 12th, as the date for the 1921 
Convention. Reasons given by the individual 
members for preferring the week beginning 
September 12th are substantially as explained 
in my letter to you dated November 5th and 
ire as follows: 

“Many druggists, especially in the smaller 
handle 
plies. This makes the 


the schools the busiest of the year for them, 


towns, school books and school sup- 


time of opening of 
excepting the holiday season. Schools open 
this 
falls on Monday, September 5th, with schools 


the day after Labor Day, which year 


opening on Tuesday the 6th. By the end 
of that week the rush would be over.”’ 

From McDuff, Local Secretary: ‘‘You inti- 
mate that the first week in September, be 
ginning Monday, the fifth, will be agreeable 
for the members of the A. Ph. A. I 
taken up this matter with a few of our local 


have 


members and the date Monday, September 
the fifth, is perfectly agreeable to them. In 
fact, whatever date is most convenient for 
you will be entirely satisfactory to us. 

“Inasmuch as the New Orleans Association 
of Commerce is anxious that a date be set 
for the Convention, the members here would 
suggest that the Council adopt as soon as 
practicable definite date. 

“It may be probable that some of our mem- 
bers, coming to New Orleans at this time, 


would like to take advantage of the proximity 
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of Cuba by making a there. This is 


only 


trip 
a two days’ run and a most delightful 
trip over the Gulf and perfectly safe in the 
The 


members 


might 
would 


” 


early part of September 
be taken 


be back in ample time for their college duties. 


trip 
and such of our 

It is generally conceded that the convention 
should be held in September, but there is a 
difference of opinion as to whether the first 
or second week would be the most suitable. 
The first Monday in 1921 falls 
on the 5th and the second on the 12th. This 


September 


matter is now submitted to you for a vote. 

44. Request to Committee on 
Unofficial Day writes 
from Chicago under date of November 22, 1920, 


enlarge the 
Formulas. Secretary 


as follows: 

“J. Leon Lascoff, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Unofficial Formulas, has requested 
that his committee be enlarged. He writes: 

‘It is essential to 
least this Committee. 
There are over 400 formulas which have been 


absolutelv have at 


twenty-five men on 
tried 
formula 


suggested but none have as yet been 


In order to avoid criticism, each 


will have to be given a trial before it can be 
published in the Recipe Book.’ ”’ 


The Committee on Unofficial Formulas at 


present consists of fifteen members, their 
terms so arranged that the terms of three 
members expire each year beginning with 


1921 and ending with 1925. Of these fifteen 
LaWall and H. B 


Clarence G. 


members, C. H Dunning 


have resigned Spalding has 
not replied to letters sent to him and is no 
Chair- 


Committee 


longer a member of the Association 
Lascoff that the 
be reorganized, the new members added, and 


man proposes 


the terms arranged as follows 


Term 

Name Residence expires 

*W. H. Glover Lawrence, Mass. 1921 
F. B. Kilmer New Brunswick, N. J. 1921 
*W. 1. Scoville Detroit, Mich. 1921 
R. W. Terry Cleveland, Ohio 1921 
*C, P. Wimmer New York, N. Y. 1921 
*J. K. Thum Philadelphia, Pa 1922 
*I. A. Becker Chicago, IIl. 1922 
C. J. Clayton Denver, Colo 1922 
M. A. Davis White Plains, N. Y. 1922 
*C. M. Roehr San Francisco, Calif. 1922 
*E. F. Cook Philadelphia, Pa. 1923 
R. P. Fischelis New York, N. Y. 1923 
B. Fantus Chicago, III. 1923 
*Wm. Gray Chicago, IIl. 1923 
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Term. 
Name. Residence. expires 
L. D. Havenhill Lawrence, Kans. 1923 
E. N. Gathercoal Chicago, III. 1924 
I. Griffith Philadelphia, Pa. 1924 
J. Hostmann New York, N. Y. 1924 
*J. I. Lascoff New York, N. Y. 1924 
*P. H. Utech Meadville, Pa. 1924 


Camden, N. J. 1925 
Washington, D. C. 1925 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 1925 


G. M. Beringer 
S. L. Hilton 
*F. W. Nitardy 


C. Osseward Seattle, Wash. 1925 
*O. Raubenheimer Brooklyn, N. Y. 1925 


It is moved by Day and seconded by Du- 
Mez that Chairman request be 
granted and that the Committee be appointed 


Lascofi’s 


as above indicated. 

45. Representation on Advisory Council of 
the National Botanic Gardens to be located 
at Washington, D. C. Under date of October 
21, 1920, Secretary Day forwarded a com- 
munication from J. G. Langdon of the Fine 
Arts Commission, Washington, D. C., which 
reads as follows: 

“I am sending you some data on the pro- 
posed national Botanic Garden to be located 
in Washington. After long and patient 
investigation a site has been selected having 
about 400 acres of upland and 400 acres of 


marsh land located for the purpose. The 
Government is now dredging the marsh 


land and will undoubtedly dredge it so as to 


form unequalled water gardens, containing 
a bird refuge also. 
“Bill S. 4485, 66th Cong., 2nd Session, 


now before Congress, seeks authorization to 
acquire this high land, the marsh land already 
Starting with S800 acres 


being acquired. 


there is opportunity later on to make it 
2,000 acres. 

“In taking over the matter of control, it is 
suggested that the main board have an ad- 
visory council and it is suggested that the 
American Pharmaceutical! Association be repre- 
sented on that council. Will you kindly let 
the National Fine Arts Commission, who are 
handling the matter before Congress, know 
of your impressions as to this garden? 

“On May 2l1st, Congress had a 
on this subject at which were present many 


hearing 


scientists connected with the Agricultural 
Department, New York Botanic Garden, 
American Nurserymen’s Association, Amer- 


ican Landscape Architects Association, etc., 
and all favored the project. I believe the 
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National Council of Research has favored 
it as will the Garden Clubs of America. Others 


are coming into line, and I believe that your 
association will eventually derive considerable 
aid from this project if properly handled.”’ 

In reply, your Secretary wrote Mr. Langdon 
on November 4, 1920, as follows: 

“T am in receipt of a communication from 
you forwarded to me by Secretary Wm. B 
Day, of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, in which you suggest that this Asso- 
ciation be represented on the Advisory Coun- 
cil of the Board of the National Botanical 
Garden. 

“Personally, I am of the opinion that the 
American Pharmaceutical Association should 
be represented on this Council, but would 
like to secure some further information before 
presenting the matter to our Association for 
action. Can what obliga- 
tions we will be under providing we decide 
to have a representative on the Advisory 
Council? Will we incur financial ob- 
ligations? To what extent, if will 
plants of medicinal and pharmaceutical in- 
terest be included in this garden? 

“If you will kindly furnish me with this 
information at an early date I will take pleasure 
in bringing this matter before our Association 


you inform me 


any 
any. 


immediately.”’ 

The following reply was received November 
7, 1920: 

“T have yours of November 4, and thinking 
that Mr. Day may not have sent you one, 
I am sending you a newspaper article on the 
subject of the proposed garden. We have 
maps and data here in the office that also 
might be of interest to you. 

“The idea for 
still in nebulous state. It is a pre- 
liminary getting that 
if the Committee in Congress brings up the 
Chairman of the Arts 
answer 


control of the garden is 
a very 
together of ideas so 
question the Fine 
Commission will be 
along practical lines. 
that there be a board of control and a council 


of coéperation, composed of representatives 


prepared to 
It has been suggested 


from various activities which derive at least 
some fundamental aid from the 
plant life. 

“While it opportune 
time for you to take it up officially with your 
association, it is probable that some of the 
members of your association might like to 
know about this project so as to express their 


ideas to their senators and members of Con- 


study of 


may not yet be an 
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q 
gress, or they might express themselves to the 
We have two or 
three hundred copies of the enclosed article 


Commission of Fine Arts. 


left and can send a few to the various heads 


of your association should fit to 


forward their names. 


you see 


“No consideration has been given to the 
financial side of the problem of control, but 
as the Garden is planned as a National (U. S. 
Gov.) one, I would think that the activities 
having representatives on the Advisory Coun- 
cil would meet 
The solution of that problem would naturally 
follow the adoption of method of 


control is eventually worked out. 


with little or no expense 


whatever 


““As to what medicinal plants will be grown, 
I should say that a botanic garden of this 
any for that matter, 
not be a real one without them. Any com- 
plete collection would have economic plants 


size, or size would 


ind the medicinal ones are so interwoven 
with those of other purposes that such a col- 
lection that 
This is done at Melbourne, Paris, Kew, Sing- 
apore, many others. At Melbourne 
they even put on some of the labels the medic- 
inal value of the plant. At Kew the eco- 


nomic plant collections are reinforced in the 


would be included in division. 


and 


museum by samples of everything obtained 
from those plants, also by an exhibit of the 
drugs arid the way they are obtained, notably 
that of the products from the poppy. In the 
list of descriptions of some 57 gardens, which 
the Commission has collected, frequent men- 
tion is made of the economic and medicinal 
collections.” 
This matter to be of sufficient 
importance to action being 
taken by the Council at this time. We should 
not permit the opportunity to slip by as in 
the case of the National Research Council. 


appears 


warrant some 


46. Election of active members. You are 
requested to vote on the following applica- 
tions for active membership: 

No. 270, Harry O. Setter, Rush City, Minn.; 
No. 271, Sam B. Donaberg, 6103 Winthrop 
Ave., Chicago, IIl.; No. 272, Cornelius Van- 
derpoel, Cook County Hospital, Chicago, 
Ill.; No. 273, Pedro Ortega, San Rafael 166 
moderno), Habana, Cuba; No. 274, Clarence 
M. Brown, 2586 Summit St., Columbus, 
Ohio; No. 275, Hugh A. Brown, 7638 Zimple 
St., New Orleans, La.; No. 276, Marion Allen, 
106 Tchoupitoulas St., New 
No. 277, James Shapiro, 1324 Hammond Ave., 
Superior, Wis.; No. 278, Gains B. Hertzler, 


Orleans, La.; 
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214 S. 11th St., Philadelphia, Pa.; No. 279, 
FE. Fred Henriksen, 1024 N. Lawler Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.; No. 280, John L. Ostlund, 
Kirkhoven, Minn., S. and S. member; No. 281, 
Anthony S. Cocchiara, 1443 St. Anthony St., 
New Orleans, La.; No. 282, Joseph Ernest 
Galle, 1301 South Liberty St., New Orleans, 
La.; No. 283, A. Catalano, 1300 S. Franklin 
St., New Orleans, La.; No. 284, Wilsey P. 
Duplantis, 1940 Burgundy St., New Orleans, 
La.; No. 285, Pierce James Gallagher, 2203 
Mascher St., Philadelphia, Pa.; No, 286, 
Anthony Derrico, 211 S. 8th St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; No. 287, Grover Cleveland Chostner, 
546 Newport Ave., Detroit, Mich.; No. 288, 
Walter Raymond Fallon, 5632 S. Green St., 
Chicago, Ill., S. and S. member; No. 289, 
Wilfrid James Bignold, 4350 Berkeley Ave., 
Chicago, III. A. G. DuMgEz, Secretary. 


A. PH. A. COUNCIL LETTER NO. 11. 
Abstract 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December 20, 1920 

47. Time of next annual meeting (Item 43)— 
Result of vole. 
on the time for annual 
meeting have expressed a preference for the 
week beginning September 5, 1921. 

The result of the vote is as follows: 


A majority of those voting 


holding our next 


For week beginning September 5th 19 
For week beginning September 12th 14 
Optional et 4 

Total ; 37 


enlarge the Committee on 
(Item 44)—Result of 
The proposition to increase the number 
the Committee on Unofficial 
Formulas from 15 to 25 as proposed by Las- 


48. Request to 
Unofficial Formulas 
vole. 
of members on 
coff has received a majority of affirmative 
votes. 

49. Representation on Advisory Council of 
the National Botanic Gardens (Item 45). Prof. 
Wulling writes from Minneapolis under date 
of December 6, 1920, as follows: 

“Council Letter No. 10 at hand. 

“T have time only to say that everything 
possible should be done without delay for 
pharmaceutical representation on the Ad- 
visory Council of the National Botanic Gar- 
dens to be at Washington, D. C. 
Not only should pharmacy be represented, 
but should take an active part in developing 
these national I will be 
vote affirmatively along these lines duly.”’ 


located 


gardens. glad to 
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It is moved by Caswell A. Mayo and sec 
Secretary Day that the Council 
Pharmaceutical Association 
be instructed to communicate with J. G. 
Langdon of the Fine Arts Commission at 
Washington assuring him that the American 
will be 


onded by 
of the American 


Pharmaceutical Association very 
glad to coéperate with the Advisory Council 
in the matter of the proposed National Botani- 
cal Garden to be located at Washington, and 
that the 
be represented either on the Board of Control 


Association would be pleased to 


Council of Coéperation as may be 
found best to forward the 
proposed garden. 
A vote is requested on Mr. Mayo’s motion 
50. Election of active Result of 
vole. Motion No. 46 Nos 
270 to 289, inclusive, for active membership 


or the 
interest of the 


members 


(Applications 


has received a majority of affirmative votes 
51. Budget of appropriations for 1921. 
Under date of November 30, 1920, J. A. 
Koch writes from Pittsburgh as follows 
“In accordance with by-laws the Finance 
Committee has prepared a budget for 1921 
a copy of which is herewith enclosed for sub- 


mission to the Council.” 


PROPOSED BUDGET OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
1921. 
Appropriations for General Expenses. 
No. 1. Salaries..... $ 6,400.00 
No. 2. Printing,Post- 
age and Stationery. 1,300.00 
No. 3. Clerical Ex- 
penses, Secretary’s 
2 ee ahs 416.00 
No. 4. Clerical Ex- 
penses, Treasurer’s 
Se 250.00 
No. 5. Miscellaneous 
Expenses...... a 200.00 


No. 6. Stenographers 350.00 
No. 7. Traveling Ex- 

0 ee 
No. 8. Committee on 

Membership..... 
No. 9. Committee on 

Unofficial Standards 100.00 
No. 10. Year Book. . 5,000.00 
No. 11. Premium on 


000.00 


500 . 00 


Treasurer’s Bond. . 62.50 
No. 12. Auditing 
Treasurer’s Books.. 80.00 


No. 13. National 
Drug Trades Con- 


ference 200.00 


X, No. 1 

No. 14. Section on 

Scientific Papers... 25.00 
No. 15. Section on 

Education and Leg- 

islation 25.00 
No. 16. Section on 

Commercial Inter- 

ests ; 25.00 
No. 17. Section on 

Practical Pharmacy 

and Dispensing 25.00 
No. 18. Section on 

Historical Phar- 

macy 25.00 
No. 19. Women’s Sec 

tion 50.00 
No. 20. National Syl- 

labus Committee... 25.00 
No. 21. Committee on 

Recipe Book. .... 00.00 
No. 22. Committee on 

Local Branches. . . 25.00 
No. 23. Drug Trade 

Board of Public In- 

formation.... ' 250.00 
No. 24. War  Veter- 

ans’ Section... 50.00 


$16,433.50 
$16,433.50 

Accounts. 

$10,000.00 


Appropriations for Open 
No. 25. Journal..... 
(a) Publication $8500 
(b) Clerical 


penses. 


Ex- 
SOO 
(c) Postage and 
Stationery. . 300 
d)Freight, 
Drayage, Mis- 
cellaneous.... 400 
No. 26. National For- 


a ee 1,000.00 
No. 27. Badges and 

Bars ee 50.00 
No. 28. Certificates 50.00 


$11,100.00 

11,100.00 
$27 , 533.50 
You are requested to express your approval 
or disapproval of this proposed budget by 

using the enclosed voting card. 
52. Election of active members. 
requested to vote on the following applications 


You are 


for active membership: 
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No. 290, Ming Heng Chow, City Y. M. C. 
A., Madison, Wis.; No. 291, Albert Lerner, 
5124 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa., S. and S. 
member; No. 292, Joseph Frank Corleto, 101 
Grand Blvd., Brookfield, Ill., S. and S. mem- 
ber; No. 293, Moses Philip Covnot, 404 S. 
Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ill., S. and S. mem- 
ber; No. 294, Daniel Joseph Doherty, 5736 
West Lake St., Chicago, IIl., S. and S. mem- 
ber; No. 295, Harry Jesse Jensen, 1526 N. 


Western Ave., Chicago, Ill., S. and S. mem- 


ber; No. 296, Robert E. Jones, 540 Ocean 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; No. 297, Carl S. 


Degele, 3812 Ferriss St., Woodhaven, L. I., 
N. Y.; No. 298, Allie Thomas Carpenter, 356 
Locust St., Valparaiso, Ind., S. and S. 
ber; No 


mem- 
299, Sydney Bleiweiss, 2648 Hirsch 


Blvd., Chicago, Ill.; No. 300, Lawrence J. 
LeBlanc, 124 North Carrolltone Ave., New 
Orleans, La.; No. 301, Frank Joseph Cal- 


derone, 1200 Teche St., Algiers, La.; No. 302, 
Tom J. Roberson, Childress, Texas; No. 303, 
Justin Kulis, 3259 S. Halsted St., Chicago, 
Ill.; No. 304, Stanley W. Curtis, 1608 East 
Garfield St., Seattle, Wash.; No. 305, Victor 
B. Kovarik, 3517 W. North Ave., Chicago, 
Ill.; No. 306, Walter J. Mendralski, 3534 
West 26th St., Chicago, Ill.; No. 307, John 
Catalano, 1300 S. Franklin St., New Orleans, 


La.; No. 308, W. E. Doucet, 940 Elysian 
Fields, New Orleans, La.; No. 309, John 
Edward Henry Bornhoeft, 1514 N. Fair- 


field Ave., Chicago, Ill.; No. 310, John M. 
Hart, 402 Chicago, IIl., 
S. and §. 311, Samuel Jack 


Ave., 
member; No. 


Englewood 


Reiffel, 3508 Irving Park Blvd., Chicago, 
Ill.; No. 312, Dudley Ashabranner, 1209 
E. Main St., Shawnee, Okla.; No. 313, David 
Warren Morris, 423 Commercial St., Em- 
poria, Kans., S. and S. member; No. 314, 


Louis Nicholas Varga, 3075 W. 106th St., 
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Cleveland, Ohio, S. and S. member; No. 315, 
Henry Carl Kelch, 1515 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago, Ill.; No. 316, Mario Louis Dunghi, 


1481 E. Delavan Ave., Buffalo, N. Y.; No. 
317, Floyd Marion Byers, 1945 Jackson 


Blvd., Chicago, Ill.; No. 318, Carl A. Maether, 
6426 Blackstone Ave., Chicago, Ill.; No. 319, 


Leo E. Sample, 6351 Drexel St., Chicago, 
Ill.; No. 320, Leonard Ferdinand Johnson, 
2210 Campbell Park, Chicago, IIl.; No. 321, 
Ralph Clark Mapes, 2210 Campbell Park, 
Chicago, Ill.; No. 322, Herbert E. Funk, 


537 Garfield Ave., Aurora, IIl.; No. 323, 
Raeburn LeRoy Martin, 1724 Washington 


Blvd., Chicago, Ill.; No. 324, 
Reinhard, 4657 Magnolia Ave., Chicago, IIl.; 
No. 325, John T. Kachinskas, 10626 Ed 
brooke Ave., Chicago, Ill.; No. 326, Stanley 
L. Stanczak, 13317 Bunley Ave., Chicago, II; 
No. 327, James B. Berardi, 1456 W. Polk 
St., Chicago, Ill.; No. 328, Ferdinand A 
Spagna, 2157 Orchard St., Chicago, IIL; 
No. 329, Henry Carl Saltiel, 954 Edgecomb 
Place, Chicago, Ill.; No. 330, Lewis Elbert 
Martin, 508 S. Ashland Blvd., Chicago, IIL; 
No. 331, Geo. D. Levinson, 1335 S. Turner 
Ave., Chicago, IIl.; No. 332, Isadore I. Katz, 
2108 West Division St., Chicago, IIl.; No 
333, I. Erwin Silberman, 4437 Calumet Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.; No. 334, David P. Grossman, 
1411 South Turner Ave., Chicago, Ill.; No 
335, Glen F. Hurdle, Kenwood Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.; No. 336, Charles Samuel Thomp- 
son, 456 E. 375th St., Chicago, IIl.; No. 337, 
George Anton Malinsky, 2317 S. 6lst Ave., 
Cicero, Ill.; No. 338, Henry Earl Zimmer- 
man, Tuscola, Ill.; No. 339, William Theodore 
Roeseler, 4909 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, 
Ill.; No. 340, Cleon K. Plummer, 5447 Win- 
throp Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
A. G. DuMgEz, Secretary 


Harold A 
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CRITICISM OF SALVARSAN EDITORIAL 
IN DECEMBER ISSUE 


F. W. E. 
“T wish to register an objection to a state- 
On page 1137 


Stedem writes: 


ment in the December issue. 
the writer of the Salvarsan article makes the 
statement that some of the miseries and calami- 
ties of the recent war are partly compensated 
for through the reduction in price of Salvarsan 
by American makers, and the breaking of a 
This is not a fact (meaning as 
The price of German 


monopoly. 
to charges and prices). 
Salvarsan prior to the outbreak of the war 
was less than that now charged for an arti- 
cle manifestly inferior. 

“T am very much afraid that the writer of 
the Editorial would have a hard time con- 
vincing any very large proportion of the 
mothers and fathers of the soldiers of our 
country who bore arms or served otherwise 
that any remedy of any kind, for any pur- 
pose, at any money price, would or could 
compensate for such sacrifices. 

“Ts there not also a very grave and reason- 
able suspicion that the supposedly lower 
toxicity of our home-made product is really 
due to the fact that some of the arsenic is 
lost and not really in combination as sup- 
posed?” 

MINERAL CONSTITUENTS OF DRUGS. 

Kunz-Krause (Archiv. d. 258, 
183) report the aqueous extract from a gen- 
uine cascarilla bark as 4.34 percent, calculated 
on the bark dried over sulphuric acid Other 
published figures varied from 4.80 to 13.25 
percent. The ash amounted to 11.85 per- 
cent; this requires great care and repeated 
moistening with ammonium nitrate. The 
ash had the following composition: (I) Solu- 
ble in water, K, Na, Cl, SO,; (II) soluble in 
hydrochloric acid, CaCO;, AIPO,, FePO,; 


70 


Pharm., 


SiO... The 
alcohol) yielded 
The chlorine 


hydrochloric acid, 


5, with 70% 


insoluble in 

tincture (1 in 
about 3 percent of dry extract. 
in the ash was determined by dissolving it in 
diluted nitric acid and with * 
silver nitrate; it amounted to 0.516 percent, 
calculated on the dried bark. The chlorine 
is entirely water-soluble. It may readily be 
determined in aqueous extractions by adding 
silver nitrate and ferric ammonium sulphate, 
strongly acidifying with nitric acid, warming, 
and dropping in strong solution of potassium 
permanganate until the color changes to pale 
yellow; the excess of silver may then be de- 
termined by Volhard’s method. Aqueous 
extracts (solid) of cascarilla bark were found to 
contain 8.95 and 15.01 KCl, 
which occurred in the extract in cubical crys- 
tals. Cascarilla bark may be regarded, there- 
fore, as a “chloride drug,’’ while henbane be- 
longs to the ‘“‘nitrate’’ drugs, and strarmonium 
occupies an intermediate position. Accord- 
ing to Burmann (Ber. d. deutsch. pharm. 
Ges., 30, 376) manganese is a _ constant 
constituent in Digitalis purpurea, but is not 
present in D. ambigua or D. lutea. Webster 
has now examined a number of species of 
digitalis, including the three mentioned above, 
and has found manganese in all of them. In 
the leaves of D. purpurea, the proportion 
present varies from 0.94 to 8.12 mg. in 
100 Gm. of dried leaves. The foregoing are 


titrating 


percent of 


taken from abstracts in the Pharmaceutical 
Journal and Pharmacist, December 18, 1920, 
p. 538. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF ERGOT. 
Prof. G. Barger, of the University of Edin- 
burgh, in an address before the North British 
Branch of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great 
Britain, spoke on Ergot, its history and chem- 
istry. The Chemist and Druggist, of Novem- 
ber 27, reports the address; a summary of 
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our present knowledge of the chemistry of 
ergot is reprinted: 

The chief active principles are: (a) The 
amorphous alkaloid ergotoxine, C3,HaOc6Ns, 
yielding crystalline salts. It is identical with 
hydroergotinine of Kraft and with Tanret’s 
amorphous ergotinine. Its physiological prop- 
erties have been described by Dale, and he pro- 
duced gangrene with it. (b) Histamine = 
—jminazolylethylamine = ergamine C;H»N;3. 
Its presence as such in ergot has been demon- 
strated by physiological means within half an 
hour of collecting it from the rye, but the 
amount in liquid extract is probably increased 
by such processes as prolonged extraction and 
dialysis. It is a powerful uterine stimulant. 
c) Tyramine = p-hydroxyphenylethylamine, 
CsHy,ON. It is the chief blood-pressure rais- 
ing principle of the liquid extract. (d) Acetyl- 
choline, C;H;7O;N, occurs in ergot and some 
ergot extracts in varying and mostly negligible 
amounts. It lowers the blood pressure, and 
is very readily hydrolyzed by sodium hydrox- 
ide. Physiologically inert substances so far 
found only in ergot are: ‘The crystalline alka- 
loid ergotinine, C3;H390;N;s, of Tanret. It is 
the anhydr'de of ergotoxine and the two alka- 
loids are mutually interconvertible. Ergo- 
thionine, CgH;;0.N;S,2H20, isolated by Tanret; 
for constitution see Barger and Ewins (Trans. 


Chemical Society, 99, 2336, 1911). Secale 
aminosulphonic acid (C;;H2Oi(NH2)SO3;H), 
crystalline, water-soluble. Secalonic acid, 


Cy4Hi4O¢, m. p. 244°, a crystalline yellow color- 
ing matter, present to the extent of 2 percent. 
Another yellow coloring matter, C;;H1407, H.O, 
m. p. 350°. Selererythrin is the characteris- 
tic red coloring matter. Clavicepsin, CisH34Oi. 
is, according to Marino-Zucco and Pasquero, 
a glucoside, hydrolyzed to two molecules of 


glucose and one of mannitol. Ergosterol, 
C»H,O,H,O, m. p. 165°, and fungisterol, 
C:,Hw~O,H2,O, m. p. 144°, are two sterols 
separated by Tanret. The second at least 


seems to occur also in other fungi. Besides 
this, ergot contains a large number of sub- 
stances of general physiological importance also 
elsewhere. The fat of ergot (mostly 
30.33 percent of its weight) has been examined 
by Rathje. 
in the free state—e. g., lucine, isolucine, and 
valine, probably aspartic acid. Several amines 
derived from amino acids by decarboxylation 
occur; the most active of these, histamine 
and tyramine, have already been mentioned. 
Much less active are putrescine and cadaverine, 


found 


Various amino-acids are present 


isoamylamine, and agmatine. Choline in 
ergot is the source of trimethylamine. Betaine 
and uracil were found by Rielander, the former 
also by Kraft. Vernine, CisH2OsNs,3H,0O, 
occurs also in leguminous seedlings. ‘There 
are further present lactic acid, mannitol, and 
the disaccharide trehalose. 


USE OF SILICATES IN MEDICINE. 


Professor Sartory (of Strasbourg Univer- 
sity), M. Scheffler (of St. Etienne), and M. 
Pellissier, who have studied the use of sili- 
cates in therapeutics, reported the results at 
the last meeting of the Academy of Sciences, 
Paris. Intravenous injection of sodium sili- 
cate has hitherto been considered dangerous, 
but the authors, who experimented first on 
guinea-pigs and rabbits, and finally on the 
human subject, state that such injections— 
commencing with a milligramme daily and 
finishing with 1 centigramme—are supported 
without ill effect, either immediate or subse- 
quent. The chemical is useful in arterio- 
sclerous and cardiorenal cases. Arterial ten- 
sion is reduced, blood viscosity is lowered (it 
sometimes increases, but always to fall to 
normal afterwards), dyspnoea diminishes and 
general vitality improves.—Chemist and Drug- 
gist, Nov. 27, p. 77. 


PERSONAL AND NEWS ITEMS. 


The Corporative Association of Pharmacists 
of the Reserve and Territorial Armies of France 
has provided for quarterly lectures during 
1921. Pharmacist-Major Moreau will take 
up Medicaments, and describe the organiza- 
tion and working of an Army Reserve; Phar- 
will treat of Chemical 
Purposes; Pharmacist- 


macist-Major Becker 
Analysis for Army 
Major Rousseau is to explain the organization, 
etc., of a Sterilization Service. 

Professor Bruntz, dean of the Nancy 
Faculty of Pharmacy, has been appointed 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 

The Paris Society of Pharmacy offers two 
gold and two silver medals, to which are added 
prizes of the The Dubail (300 
francs) for biological chemistry; Charles Le- 
Roy (500 francs) chemical analysis of a me- 
dicinal plant or medicament of the vegetable 
origin; Landrin (900 francs) research on acids, 
alkaloids, or glucosides; Pierre Vigier (500 
frances) practical pharmacy. 

Accidents on French submarines were found 
to be due to arseniuretted hydrogen, produced 
batteries. Investigations were 


founders: 


by storage 
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conducted by M. M. Henry and Lasterlin, 
pharmacist-chemists of the French Navy, and 
Pharmacist-Major Javillier. 

designed for absorption of the toxic gases. 


Apparatus was 

The death of Prof. Armand Jorissen, mem- 
ber of the faculty of the College of Pharmacy, 
University of Liege, has been announced. He 
was born at Liege in 1853. H 
aculty in 1877, and was dean 


became a 
member of the 
of the college for many years 

Prof. M. A. K. Damberghis, professor of 
pharmaceutical chemistry at Athens, died in 


November. He was a member of the Inter- 


national Conference for the 
Heroic Medicaments, leading compiler of the 


Unification of 


Greek Pharmacopoeia, and author of a work on 
Pharmacography 

Sir James Dobbie, principal of the British 
Government Laboratories since 1909, has re- 
tired. He is best known by his work on the 
constitution of alkaloids, and on the relation 
between the chemical structure and the ab- 
sorption spectra of organic compounds 

Ex-President J. U. Lloyd, of the American 
Association, has 


Pharmaceutical been  se- 


riously ill with pneumonia. Last reports, 
about the first of January, were encouraging 
and gave assurance that he would soon be 
well 


Governor Coolidge has appointed John M. 
Kelleher to the Massachusetts Board of 
Pharmacy. 

Announcement has been made of the re- 
appointment of Edward H. Walsdorf to the 
Louisiana Board of Pharmacy, by Governor 
Parker. 

R. F. Grace, chairman of the 
A. Ph. A. membership committee, has been 


Louisiana 


visiting a number of the larger cities of the 
South, in the of the New 
meeting of the American Pharmaceutical As- 


interest Orleans 


sociation. Much interest was exhibited and 


promises were made for a representative at- 
tendance 

“Rambling through the Orient’’ 
subject of an illustrated address by Dr. Jacob 
Diner before the December meeting of the 
New York Branch, A. Ph. A. He 
Japan, China and the Philippine Islands. 
His daughter, Dr. Irene C. Diner, previously 
the division of industrial chem- 


was the 


visited 


attached to 
istry at New York University, New York 
City, has become associated with the research 
division of the Chemical Warfare Service, in 
the capacity of associate chemist working on 
rubber problems. 


X, No. | 


Ira B. Clark, Nashville, Tenn., celebrated 
his twenty-fifth anniversary in the drug busi- 
ness by a reception tendered his friends and 
patrons at his store on the corner of Wood- 
lawn and Fifth Streets. Mr. Clark served for 
several years as a member of the State Board 
of Pharmacy and for seventeen years was a 
member of the County Court. 

F. A. Upsher Smith, of St. 
ceeded the late Chas 
the Minnesota 
was for a number o! years assistant to Prof. 
H. G. Greenish. ; 

Edgar Fahs Smith, Ph.D., former provost of 


the University of 


Paul, has sue- 
W. Drew as director of 


Institute of Pharmacy. He 


Pennsylvania, has been 

elected president of the American Chemical 

Society 
Huston became 


chairman 


Thompson, of Colorado, 
~~ the Federal Trade 
1920, fora term of one year. Mr. 


Commission 


December 1 
during 
the past year, succeeds to the chairmanship 


Thompson, who was _ vice-chairman 
under the rule of the Commission, which pro- 
vides for rotation in the office of chairman 
among the several commissioners. 

J. H. Wurdack has been appointed Assistant 
Professor of Chemistry in Pittsburgh College 
of Pharmacy. 

Turner F. Currens, Manager of the New 
York Branch of The Norwich Pharmacal 
Company, was recently elected a director of 
that organization to fill the vacancy created 
by President Stofer’s death 

C. O. Ewing, assistant chief chemist of the 
United Drug Company, has returned from a 
two months’ stay in England, where he in- 
spected the analytical and chemical manufac- 
turing department of Boots Pure Drug Com- 
pany. He states that the larger stores re- 
semble progressive American stores; the phar- 
maceutical side is more pronounced in most of 
them. 

“Your 
chant.”’ 

This is the slogan that appears on an electric 
feet high, on the 


Druggist Is More than A Mer- 


sign 115 feet long and 31 
roof of the office building of Johnson and John- 
son, New Brunswick, N. J. 


“This sentence—Your Druggist Is More 
than A Merchant—aroused such favorable 


comment from the trade,’’ says the Johnson 
and Johnson house organ, “‘that we have intro- 
duced it in our national advertising. It has 
opened new lines of thought about the drug- 


gist and his business.”’ 
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The Philadelphia Bulletin has daily adver- 
tising messages; from one of these the follow- 
ing paragraphs are re-printed: 

Advertisements have established standards 


of quality for nearly everything. You insist 
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on that quality when you buy—perhaps un- 
conscious of the fact that advertising has im- 
planted that standard of quality in your mind. 

Your local merchants deserve your support 


and patronage. Read their advertisements. 





OBITUARY. 


PAUL G. SCHUH. 

On November 30th, at 5.35 p. m., Paul G. 
Schuh, president of the Schuh Drug Com- 
pany, Cairo, Illinois, up to December 1919, 
and president emeritus since that time, died of 
the infirmities of old age. He was born on 
1838, in Leidringen, Wiirttem- 
berg, Germany, and came to this country as a 
He learned the drug business 
in the store of his brother Herman, in St. 
Louis, Mo., and in 1863 started for himself in 


January 9, 


boy of fifteen. 


the retail drug business at Cairo, Illinois. In 
1893 he incorporated the Schuh Drug Com- 
pany as a wholesale establishment and was 
active in its management until a few years 
ago, when ill health forced him to relinquish 
active duties. 

Mr. Schuh was well and 
to the entire drug trade of the United States, 


favorably known 


and, prior to ten years ago, was a regular at- 
tendant at the 
Pharmaceutical Association. 
1894. 


meetings of the American 
He affiliated in 


FREDERICK W. SCHULTE. 

F. W. Schulte died November 15, 1920, at 
the residence of his daughter in Mannheim, 
Germany, in his seventy-ninth year. He left 
New York for Germany on October 1, 1920, 
He had 
been connected with the New York offices of 
Fritzsche Brothers since April 4, 1904. 


to visit his children and relatives. 


LOUIS.E. FEINDT. 

We are also advised of the death of Louis 
E. Feindt, of South Orange, N. J. At this 
writing we have no particulars from which to 
prepare a more extended notice. Mr. Feindt 
joined the Association in 1906. 





SOCIETIES AND COLLEGES. 


DETROIT A. PH. A. BRANCH. 
METHOD FOR STIMULATING ATTENDANCE. 

Most local organizations find that social 
features stimulate attendance. The Detroit 
A. Ph. A. Branch has promoted the plan by 
selling season tickets for informal dinners pre- 
ceding its sessions. In this way a nucleus for 
attendance has been practically assured, as 
twenty-five season tickets were at once disposed 
of. Those who do not desire to participate 
in the dinner are not compelled to do so, but 
many members who attend prefer to remain 
down town and enjoy the sociability provided 
in this way. 

NATIONAL DRUG TRADE CON 
FERENCE. 
MEETING OF DECEMBER 7, 1920 

The eighth annual convention of the National 
Drug Trade Conference was held December 
7 at the New Willard Hotel in Washington, 
D. C., the member organizations of the body 
being represented as follows: 

American Pharmaceutical Association, John 
C. Wallace, S. L. Hilton and J. H. Beal; 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Association, C. 
Mahlon Kline, C. W. Whittlesey and Frank 


Holliday for Charles W. Gibson; National As- 
sociation of Retail Druggists, Samuel C. Henry, 
James F. Finneran and Eugene C. Brokmeyer; 
American Association of Pharmaceutical Chem- 
ists, Dr. A. S. Burdick for Dr. W. C. Abbott, 
and J. H. Foy for B. L. Maltbie; American 
Drug Manufacturers’ Association, W. A. Sailer, 
Charles M. Woodruff for C. J. Lynn, and W 
J. Woodruff; The Proprietary Association of 
Frank A Blair for H. K. Fernald, 
Joseph H. Hinds for Philip Heuisler, and H. 
B. Thompson; National Association of Boards 
H. C. Christensen, and W. T. 
Kerfoot, Jr.; American Conference of Phar- 
maceutical Faculties, Wortley F. Rudd, E. 
Fullerton Cook, and Theodore J. Bradley. 


America, 


of Pharmacy, 


The privileges of the floor were extended to 
W. L. 
pharmaceutical associations and members of 


Crounse and other representatives of 


government bureaus. 
President Samuel C. Henry occupied the 

chair, and Secretary-Treasurer W. J. Wood- 

ruff was at his post. 

and carried 

that the minutes of the previous meeting be 


approved as published. 


It was moved and seconded 
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It was then decided to take up each recom- 
mendation of the executive committee sep- 
arately and discuss it at the time of its reading. 

FLOATING PERMIT FOR ALCOHOL. 

Frank Holliday offered the following reso- 
lution: 

WHEREAS, Nearly a 
under the Volstead act has amply demon- 
strated the ineffectiveness of the present 
method of withdrawing alcohol on requisi- 
tions known as Form 1410, a method that 
has resulted in indefinite delays, even caus- 
ing stoppage of important industrial opera- 
tions; and 

WHEREAS, The so-called floating permit 
system has been thoroughly tested for many 
years in connection with withdrawals of es- 
pecially denatured alcohol, and if applied to 
withdrawals of non-beverage alcohol would 
greatly relieve the existing intolerable situa- 
tion, and at the same time affording a much 
higher degree of protection to the govern- 
ment than is now afforded by the use of 
Form 1410; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Drug Trade 
Conference earnestly urges upon the Pro- 
hibition Commissioner and the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue the desirability of im- 
mediately substituting the floating permit 
system for Form 1410, firmly believing that 
by this change legitimate users of non-bev- 
erage alcohol will be afforded the protection 
to which they are entitled, the labors of the 
Prohibition Directors and their assistants 
substantially reduced and violations of the 
law and regulations rendered far more diffi- 
cult than under the present practice. 
Attention was called to the difficulties en- 

countered in getting alcohol and the advantages 
that would accrue under a plan whereby a 90- 
day supply of alcohol could be obtained under 
Members of the confer- 


year’s experience 


a single requisition. 
ence asserted substitution of a floating permit 
for Form 1410 would afford the government 
a marked degree of protection, as compared 
with the present method of procedure, since 
it is known that large numbers of Form 1410 
have been forged and counterfeited. Manu- 
facturers of perfumery and certain other prod- 
ucts are reported to be especially interested in 
this matter. 
The resolution was adopted. 


TAXES ON PROPRIETARIES. 


S. L. Hilton, who has recently been elected 
president of the American Pharmaceutical As- 
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sociation, offered a resolution which read: 

Wuereas, Congress is now contemplating 
the readjustment of laws relating to taxa- 
tion for the purpose of providing a more 
equitable distribution of the tax burdens: 
and 

WHEREAS, The tax levied upon proprie- 
tary medicinal preparations, toilet articles, 
etc., is in the nature of a discriminatory 
impost levied upon the products of a rela- 
tively small industry, and in addition to the 
full share of all the general tax burdens 
borne by such industry; and 

WHEREAS, Whatever occasion there may 
have been for imposing special tax burdens 
for meeting war emergencies has passed, 
making it the duty of Congress to remove 
inequalities and to repeal unfair tax levies; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Drug Trade 
Conference, in annual convention assembled, 
urges upon Congress the propriety of repeal- 
ing the so-called excise taxes imposed by 
section 907 of the War Revenue Act of 
February 24, 1919, calling attention to the 
fact that whatever sacrifices would be dic- 
tated by the spirit of patriotism during actual 
war emergency, it is now the duty of Con- 
gress to equalize tax burdens, and not im- 

pose special imposts upon selected indus 

tries. 

In supporting this resolution, W. L. Crounse 
argued that the tax on medicinals and pro- 
prietaries is a gross discrimination against the 
trade, because the latter also bears its share of 
The special tax could be justi- 
The reso- 


general taxes. 
fied only as a war measure, he said. 
lution attracted especial attention because it 
was understood that Secretary of the Treasury 
Houston in his annual report recommends in- 
creases in this tax to 10 percent, and at the 
same time suggests its imposition upon the 
manufacturer rather than the consumer, as at 
present. 

The Conference adopted the resolution, and 
also one of a somewhat similar purport, intro- 
duced by Joseph H. Hinds, but referring to 
standard pharmaceuticals only. The latter 
reads: 

Resolved, That the National Drug Trade 
Conference, in convention assembled, ear- 
nestly protests against the taxing of stand- 
ard pharmaceuticals on the ground that it 
is contrary to the law and that it imposes 
a burden upon the retail pharmacist and 
upon the public not designed by Congress 
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HARRISON LAW UNSATISFACTORY. 

The narcotic situation was discussed at some 
length. Druggists complain about the nu- 
merous reports and records required under the 
law. ‘These reports sometimes necessitate the 
employment of additional clerical help, and 
it is stated that a number of druggists have 
declined to handle narcoties in order to escape 
the burdens of the law. One delegate even 
went so far as to express the hope that the 
government would take over the entire nar- 
cotic traffic. A committee was appointed to 
consider the revision of the Harrison act. The 
committee is headed by James H. Beal, and 
includes W. L. Crounse, Washington repre- 
sentative of the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association; Eugene C. Brokmeyer, at- 
torney for the National Association of Retail 
Druggists; H. B. Thompson, of the Proprietary 
Association of America; and John C. Wallace, 
retailer, of Newcastle, Pa. 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 

An amendment to the constitution adopted 
permits organizations outside the drug trade 
and the pharmaceutical profession to become 
associate members of the conference. The 
idea behind this is stated to be to encourage 
coéperation with officials and organizations 
with whose work members of the organizations 
heretofore included in the conference neces- 
sarily have to come in close contact. The re- 
ported purpose is to admit as associate mem- 
bers to the conference the National Associa- 
tion of Official Agricultural Chemists, and the 
Association of State Food, Dairy and Drug 
Commissioners. It is also rumored that the 
American Anti-Saloon League may be invited 
to associate itself with the conference, although 
the formal language of the amendment is 
merely this: 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERS.—Associate mem- 
bers shall consist of such associations or 
organizations as may be elected in the same 
manner as other members. Such associate 
members shall be represented at the meet- 
ings of the conference by not exceeding 
three delegates, who shall be entitled to the 
privileges of the floor, but shall not be en- 
titled to vote or to hold office. Associate 
members shall not be subject to dues or 
assessment. 


It might be added in this connection that 
in view of the fact that the National Associa- 
tion of Boards of Pharmacy and the National 
Association of Pharmaceutical Faculties have 
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joined the conference, the constitution and by- 
laws were so amended as to recognize the ex- 
tension of the scope of the work of the con- 
ference to the professional as well as the com- 
mercial aspects of the druggists’ calling. 
Members of the conference have let it be 
known that they do not want the drug trade 
recognized as connected with the liquor trade 
to any greater extent than is necessary for 
legitimate purposes. In that connection there 
was some discussion during the conference 
meeting of the question of renewing or with- 
holding wholesale liquor dealers’ permits under 
Prohibition leaders favor 
This, it appears, 


the prohibition law. 
withholding such permits. 
cannot be done by mere act of the prohibition 
commissioner, as the law provides for court 
review of the department’s action if it with- 
holds, withdraws or refuses to renew a permit. 
According to some connected with the trade the 
department has no desire to hasten a test case 
on one of these points. 

Sentiment expressed by delegates to the 
conference was to the effect that the granting 
or renewals of wholesalers’ permits should be 
restricted to legitimate concerns filling a legit- 
imate place in the scheme of things under the 
law. Wholesale druggists are recognized as 
generally a legitimate class. Wholesale liquor 
dealers are declared to be legitimate and neces- 
sary in a number of instances, because they 
import and handle rum, wine and the like, 
which are prescribed by medical practitioners, 
and are therefore necessary in the legitimate 
drug trade. It is said that the amount of 
wine, rum and other liquors used in legitimate 
manufacturing of medicinal preparations and 
the like is decreasing, and that the consump- 
tion of straight alcohol for these purposes has 
largely increased during the last year or two, 
owing to the difficulties experienced in obtain- 
ing wines, etc. 

Memorial resolutions were adopted upon 
the death of three members of the conference 
during the past year, namely: R. C. Stofer, 
of Norwich, N. Y.; W. C. Lattimer, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio; and Charles H. West, of Boston. 

It was shown that the balance in the trea- 
sury at the close of the last previous fiscal 
year was $432; that there had been noreceipts; 
and that expenditures had amounted to $95. 
The executive committee was authorized to 
assess each constituent organization $50 dur- 
ing the year if such action should be deemed 
necessary. 

Affiliation with the United States Chamber 
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of Commerce was continued and Mr. Hilton 
was named as counselor and delegate 
NEW OFFICERS. 

The following officers were elected 

President, Samuel C. Henry, of Chicago; 
vice-president, C. Mahlon Kline, of Philadel- 
phia; secretary-treasurer, W. J. Woodruff, of 
Detroit; members of the executive committee, 
John C. Wallace, Charles W. Gibson, Dr. W. 
C. Abbott, H. B. Thompson, H. C. Christen- 
sen and Wortley F. Rudd. 

THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 

The Smithsonian Institution, codperating 
with the National Research Council, and other 
scientific establishments and _ organizations, 
contemplates the creation of an institution to 
promote research in tropical America, estab- 
lish laboratories and research stations, and 
conduct investigations and explorations. 

By means of the income from the Morris 
Loeb fund, the Smithsonian Institution pro- 
poses to build up in the National Museum 
“the Loeb collection of chemical types,” a 
permanent reference or study collection of new 


substances and original material resulting from 


chemical research. Steps will be taken to 
secure a competent advisory committee com- 
posed of eminent chemists of the country to 
advise on the policy to be pursued in dealing 
with investigators desiring the use of portions 
of type material in the Loeb collection. 


NEW YORK PHARMACEUTICAL CON- 
FERENCE MEETING. 

The Committee of Five of the New York 
Pharmaceutical Conference, at a meeting of 
the Conference held December 17, reported the 
results of the work it has done in connection 
with the office of the local prohibition commis- 
sioner, and explained a number of difficult 
points of the prohibition law as it applies to 
retail pharmacists. 

Robert S. Lehman, chairman of the com- 
mittee, declared that more druggists had found 
themselves in trouble as a result of not keep- 
ing adequate records than for any other reason. 
He said that in abolishing the questionnaire that 
had been found so objectionable by retailers, 
the commissioner had placed upon the com- 
mittee the responsibility of vouching for re- 
tailers applying for permits and withdrawals. 

The committee is now preparing a con- 
densed bulletin which will outline the prin- 
cipal features of the prohibition law and the 
regulations which have been issued by the 


prohibition commissioner. This bulletin will 
be distributed to all the retailers of the Greater 
City and Westchester County. The drug 
trade associates of New York are represented 
in this conference. 


MEDICAL ADMINISTRATIVE CORPS 
OF THE ARMY. 

The new Medical Administrative Corps, re- 
cently created by the law reorganizing the 
Army, is to have a membership of one man to 
every 2,000 enlisted men in the Army. Under 
its peculiar provisions all officers in this corps 
must be picked from among the enlisted men 
of at least two years’ service in the Medical 
Department, who are eligible to become sec- 
ond lieutenants, if between the ages of 21 and 
32. They can rise to the grade of captain 
Pharmacists are eligible to receive commis 
sions in this corps. 

Adjutant General P. C. Harris, of the Army, 
announced that ‘“‘men who enlist in the Med- 
ical Corps and obtain some technical training 
in clinical, dental, dispensary, laboratory, or 
X-ray work, can soon qualify to become com- 
missioned officers in the Army. All experts 
receive extra pay and are placed in the par- 
ticular section of the medical service best 
suited to their capacities. Recruits are es- 
pecially desired for this branch of the Army, 
and opportunities for rapid promotion and bet- 


ter pay are many.’ 


NEW JERSEY PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION BULLETIN. 

The New Jersey Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, under the editorship of its Secretary, 
Jeannot Hostmann, has issued the first num- 
ber of the N. J. P. A. Bulletin. The first page 
is given to a message by President Harry W. 
Crooks; timely news, legislative, and associa- 
tion items fill the remaining pages. 


MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF 
PHARMACY RECEPTION. 

The trustees of the Massachusetts College 
of Pharmacy held a reception in their hand- 
some building on Longwood avenue, Boston, 
on Wednesday evening, December 1, in order 
to give their friends and interested people from 
other institutions an opportunity to inspect 
the building, which is the gift of Mr. George 
Robert White, of Boston. Although occupied 
by the school for two sessions, all of the artistic 
details of the building were not finished until 
recently. 

The reception, which was delightfully infor- 
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mal, was attended by many guests from Boston 
and vicinity and by some from a distance. 
The trustees made George Robert White Hall 
their headquarters, but as the guests came in 
they went around the building with them, so 
that there were groups of people circulating 
through the building all the evening with some 
of the trustees. Music was provided for en- 
tertainment, and refreshments were served. 

There were fifteen trustees, all but one of 
whom are practicing pharmacy in Massachu- 
setts, and the exception is a graduate of the 
college who is now a physician. It was the 
efforts of these trustees to raise a fund to erect 
a new college building that attracted Mr. 
White and caused him to donate money to 
build an edifice far ahead of anything they 
had planned. At Mr. White’s suggestion the 
money raised for a building fund by the trus- 
tees, including the receipts from the sale of 
the old home of the college, is held as a trus- 
tees’ fund. 

The reception was a pleasant and fitting 
climax of the trustees’ efforts to provide a 
home for the school of which pharmacy may 
well be proud, and to which the loyal service 
of the officers of the college has been given 
for many years. 

COLLEGE OF PHARMACY, UNIVERSITY 
OF MICHIGAN. 
Dr. A. G. DuMez, of the Hygienic Labo- 


ratory, Bureau of Public Health, Washington, 
D. C., was a recent guest of the College. He 
delivered a lecture on the traffic in narcotic 
drugs in this and other countries. The lecture 
was illustrated with slides showing carefully 
prepared tables relative to total world pro- 
duction of opium and coca leaves and their 
alkaloids, as well as facts and figures pertain- 
ing to the imports and exports of these drugs 
by the United States. The lecture was at- 
tended by students of pharmacy, medicine 
and chemistry, and by the members of the 
faculty of the College of Pharmacy. 


PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF PHAR- 
MACY CENTENARY. 


Preparations for the Centennial Celebra- 
tion of the founding of the Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Pharmacy are going forward. The 
December Bulletin of the College is an inter- 
esting number, containing messages of various 
officers, and all concerned with the prospec- 
tive celebration on February 23. An historical 
volume is to be published, the Committee on 
Centennial Celebration has made a compre- 
hensive preliminary report, and the office of 
Executive Secretary, E. Fullerton Cook, has 
been busy for a number of months. There is 
systematic procedure in the affairs, and the 
work is developing. Founders’ Day will mark 
the opening of the Centennial Campaign. 





THE PHARMACIST AND THE LAW. 


INCOME TAX IN A NUTSHELL. 

Who? Single persons who had net income 
of $1,000 or more for the year 1920; married 
couples who had net income of $2,000. 

When? March 15, 1921, is the final date 
for filing returns and making first payments. 

Where? Collector of Internal Revenue for 
district in which the person resides. 

How? Full directions on Form 1040A and 
Form 1040; also the law and regulations 

What? Four percent normal tax on tax- 
able income up to $4,000 in excess of exemp- 
tion. Eight percent normal tax on balance of 
taxable income. Surtax from 1 percent to 65 
percent on net incomes over $5,000. 


FLOATING PERMIT FOR ALCOHOL 
WITHDRAWALS. 

Under this system—which has been signed 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
and approved by the Secretary of Treasury— 
a dealer in alcohol will at the beginning of 


each fiscal quarter make out an application 
(Form 1410-C) to purchase all the alcohol he 
is entitled to procure, under his bond, during 
a full 90-day period. This application will be 
forwarded to the local prohibition director, 
who, after approving same, will send it to the 
Prohibition Commissioner at Washington, who 
will issue the approved application as a ‘“‘float- 
ing” permit good for 90 days. This permit 
may be sent to a distiller of wholesaler with 
each order for alcohol or may be lodged with 
any seller and drawn against as desired, by 
telephone, telegraph or mail, the amount of 
each shipment being endorsed on the permit 
by the shipper who will also notify the local 
director or Prohibition Commissioner of the 
amount shipped. 

Under this plan it will only be necessary to 
make a single application every three months 
to purchase alcohol either for use or sale, a 
tremendous saving in time and trouble, not 
to mention the obviation of vexatious delays 
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in the offices of the directors, and the saving 
in notarial fees. 

Floating permits may be used only for the 
purchase of tax-paid non-beverage alcohol in 
original stamped packages (5 gallons and up- 
ward) and all parties handling smaller quan- 
tities, or dealing in whiskey, brandy, rum or 
gin, etc., will be obliged to employ the original 
Form 1410. 

It should be noted, however, that wholesale 
druggists or other permit holders lawfully 
dealing in the U. S. P. and N. F. preparations 
held to be fit for beverage purposes and 
listed in Regulations 60 shall be privileged to 
use the new “‘floating’’ permit in their alcohol 
transactions. The elixirs, tinctures, etc., so 
listed must be sold as now in accordance with 
the regulations on permits to purchase, Form 
1410. Dealers who handle whiskey, rum, gin, 
etc., however, will not be allowed to use Form 
1410-C for their alcohol transactions. 

Attention of members is especially directed 
to Articles 5 and 8 of the new regulations relat- 
ing to the record which must be kept on Form 
52-B, Industrial, and returns made to the 
prohibition director on or before the tenth day 
of each calendar month covering transactions 
of the previous month in stamped tax-paid 
packages. Article 5 also describes the manner 
in which sales of alcohol by wholesale drug- 
gists may be made in retail quantities, 7. e., 
less than five wine gallons, to retail druggists 
and other permit holders on receipt of permit 
to purchase, Form 1410. Wholesale druggists 
selling alcohol in retail quantities only may 
secure their own supplies on ‘‘floating’’ permit 
Form 1410-C, but may fill retail quantity 
orders only on permit to purchase Form 1410. 

The new regulations are effective as of March 
1, 1921, and copies may be secured from the 
Revenue offices. 


NEW NARCOTIC DRUG REGULATIONS 
PROMULGATED BY STATE OF 
NEW YORK. 

The State of New York Department of Nar- 
cotic Drug Control, through Walter R. Her- 
rick, commissioner, has issued a new set of 
rules and regulations. Some of the regulations 
are entirely new, and the old ones have been 
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redrafted and reformulated. These rules and 
regulations pertain both to physicians and 
pharmacists. 


NEW NARCOTIC RULES. 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue has 
issued the following instructions to his agents 
and others concerned, relating to the manner 
of reporting narcotic content of packages in 
the monthly returns required of manufacturers: 

Monthly narcotic returns rendered on forms 
810, 810a and 810b by manufacturers are fre- 
quently in error with regard to the entries 
made on forms 810a and 810b in the column 
headed “Quantity of narcotic in each taxable 
package.” This column should report on 
each line only the quantity of narcotic con- 
tained in each of the packages of the item. 
In case an item consists of a number of pack- 
ages, the aggregate quantity of narcotic con- 
tained in all of such packages should not be 
reported in this column but only the narcotic 
contained in each of such packages. A single 
item should report only packages of the same 
size, content and description. 

It appears that many manufacturers would 
prefer to report the total quantity of narcotic 
involved in each item rather than the quantity 
for each package. In case any manufacturer 
finds that this method would facilitate the 
preparation of his return, the same may be 
reported in the column headed “Leave this 
column blank,’’ and the two parts of this 
column may be headed ‘‘Ounces”’ and ‘‘Grains,”’ 
respectively. If this procedure is followed, a 
manufacturer may discontinue the use of the 
column headed “Quantity of narcotic in each 
taxable package,” but such discontinuance is 
not required and both the total quantity and 
the quantity contained in each package may 
be given if preferred. 

Either method herein suggested may be used 
by the manufacturer, but extraordinary care 
must be exercised in the use of these columns, 
as the quantities reported therein are of posi- 
tive importance in determining the account- 
ability of the business represented by the 
return. The responsibility for the correctness 
of these quantities obviously rests upon the 
person or firm rendering the return. 
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BOOK NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


A Dictionary of Chemical Terms. By James 
F. Couch, Chemist, Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 214 pages. New York, 
D. Van Nostrand Company. Price, $2.50. 

The treatment of the terms has been de- 
signed to lie somewhere between that of the 
dictionary and encyclopedia. Some of the 
definitions are too brief, but in most instances 
sufficiently explicit for the average reader. 
The purpose is evidently for serving the lay 
reader as well as those familiar with chemical 
subjects. ‘The author states the controversy 
has been avoided where possible; usually 
the commonly accepted definition has been 
given and, often, the conflicting views are 
stated. He does not want to be understood 
as assuming the position of referee in any con- 
troversial matter treated, nor must the defi- 
nitions be considered to represent his private 
opinion in all cases. The definition given is 
intended to represent the idea generally ac- 
cepted by chemists at this time. 

A number of botanical terms have been 
introduced, and the reason is not understood 
by this writer. For example, “Acanlescent, 
(bot). Nearly or completely stemless.’”’ This 
definition has nothing to do with chemistry. 
A definition has been given for ‘‘Antidote,”’ 
but none for “Poison.” Additions might ad- 
vantageously be made and some of the defi- 
nitions extended to serve the purpose better; 
however, taking a general survey, the defi- 
nitions given, while concise, have been care- 
fully prepared, and recently introduced terms 
are included. 

The volume is of convenient size for the 
desk, bound in flexible fabrikoid, 5 & 7 inches; 
the mechanical part of the work is good. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Qualitative Chemical Analysis. By Theodore 
J. Bradley, A.M., B.S., Ph.G., Dean and Pro- 
fessor of Analytical and Organic Chemistry, 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy. Octavo, 
136 pages. Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger. 
Cloth, $2.50 net. This Laboratory Manual 
was prepared as a guide for the author’s own 
classes, and the objects sought are to acquaint 
the student with the general methods of quali- 
tative analysis and to prepare him to carry 
out such qualitative tests as the pharmacist 
may be called upon to make. The course is 
arranged to include one hour of lecture, one 
hour of recitation and about three hours of 


laboratory work per week for one school year. 
Practice on the analysis of unknown solutions 
is provided for throughout the course. The 
Manual is in no sense a reference book, and 
in general only those things are included that 
are needed as a guide for the laboratory work. 


A Treatise on Pharmacy for Students and 
Pharmacists. By Charles Caspari, Jr., late 
Professor of Pharmacy in the Department of 
Pharmacy of the University of Maryland. 
6th edition, thoroughly revised by E. F. Kelly, 
dean and professor of pharmacy in the de- 
partment of pharmacy of the University of 
Maryland. S8vo, 954 pages, 329 illustrations. 
Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger. Price, $8.00 net. 

Laboratory Experiments in Organic Chemistry, 
Designed Especially for Use with Stoddard’s 
Introduction to Organic Chemistry. By E. P. 
Cook, A.M., Associate Professor of Chemistry 
in Smith College. Second edition, small 8vo, 
70 pages, contents and index. Philadelphia: 
P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 1920. $1.00. 

Principles of Biochemistry. By T. Brails- 
ford Robertson, Ph.D., D.Sc., Professor of 
Physiology and Biochemistry, University of 
Adelaide, South Australia. Formerly Professor 
of Biochemistry, University of Toronto; Pro- 
fessor of Biochemistry and Pharmacology, 
University of California. Octavo, 634 pages, 
with 50 illustrations. Philadelphia: Lea & 
Febiger. Cloth, $8.00 net. 

Practical Bacteriology, Blood Work and 
Animal Parasitology, Including Bacteriological 
Keys, Zoélogical Tables and Explanatory Clinical 
Notes. By E. R. Stitt, M.D., Sc.D. Sixth 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Illustrated. 
Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 1920. 
$4.00. 

Chemistry and Civilization. By Allerton S. 
Cushman, A.M., Ph.D., Director, Institute 
of Industrial Research. Ex-Lieut. Col. Ord- 
nance Dept., U.S. A. Small 8vo, 148 pages, 
index, six plates and two illustrations in the 
text. Boston: Richard G. Badger. $2.50 net. 

Notes on Chemical Research, an Account of 
Certain Conditions Which Apply to Original 
Investigations. By W. P. Dreaper, O.B.E., 
F.I.C. Small 8vo, xv, 195 pages. Phila- 
delphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. 

A Manual of Toxicology. A concise pre- 
sentation of the principal facts relating to 
poisons, with detailed and descriptive direc- 
tions for the treatment of poisoning, etc. 
By Albert H. Brundage, A.M., M.D., Phar.D., 
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M.S. Major, Medical Staff, Police Reserve, 
City of New York; formerly Professor of Tox- 
icology and Physiology in the Departments of 
Dentistry and Pharmacy of Mar- 
12th illustrated 
12 mo, 444 pages, cloth. New 


Medicine, 
quette University. edition, 
and enlarged. 
York: The Henry Harrison Co. 

The Welcome Photographic Exposure Record 
and Diary, 1921. 
Ben- 


Associate in Physio- 


Eminent Chemists of Our Time. By 
jamin Harrow, Ph.D. 
logical Chemistry, Columbia 
mo, 248 pages. New York: D. 
trand Co. Price, cloth, $2.50. 

Theophrastus 
Called Paracelsus: His Personality 
fluence as Physician, Chemist 
By John Maxson Stillman, Professor of Chem- 
184, 


University. 12 


Van Nos- 


Hohenheim 
and In- 


and Reformer. 


Bombastus von 


istry Emeritus, Stanford University. Pp 
with illustrations. Chicago: The Open Court 
Publishing Co., 1920. Price, cloth, $2. 
Physiology and Biochemistry in Modern 
Medicine. By J. J. R. Mcleod, M.B., Pro- 
fessor of Physiology in the University of To 
Roy G. Pearce, A. C. 
Taylor and by Others 
with 243 illustrations. 


ronto. Assisted by 
Redfield, and N. B 


999 


Third edition. Pp. 922, 


St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Company, 1920 
Price, cloth, $10. 

The Chemists’ Year Book, 1920. By F. W. 
Atack, M.Sc., Tech. (Manch.), B.Sc. (London); 
Fellow of the Institute of Chemistry. As- 


sisted by L. Winyates, A.M.C.T., A.I.C. 5th 
Ed., Illustrated 
London: New York: 
Price, $7.00 


1136 pp. in two volumes. 
Sherratt 


Longmans, Green & Co., 1920. 


and Hughes; 
net. 

Die Zwischenprodukte der Teerfarbenfabrika- 
Ein Tabellenwerk fiir den praktischen 
Gebrauch. Nach der Patentliteratur Bearbettet 
Dr. Otto Lange. S8vo., xxiv-645 pages 
including reference list to 
patents and one chart. Leipzig, Otto Spamer; 
paper bound, M. 135, full bound, M. 


lion. 


von. 
index, German 
150, each 
plus 40 percent bookseller’s advance. 

Textbook of Pastoral and Agricultural Botany. 
By John W. Ph.D., 
of Botany, University of Pennsylvania. 
294 pages and index, 121 illustrations. 
delphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. 

The Qualitative Analysis of Medicinal Prepa- 
rations. By Henry C. Fuller, B.S. In charge 
of Division of Drug and Food Products In- 


Harshberger, Professor 
xiii, 


Phila- 





stitute of Industrial Research, Washington, D, 
C. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
Price, $2.25. 

Chemistry and Analysis of Drugs and Medi- 
By Henry C. Fuller, B.S. In charge 
of Division of Drug and Food Products, In- 
stitute of Industrial Research, Washington, D. 
Cc. 1072 New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Ine. Price, $10.00. 

The Yeasts By 
D.Se., Professor of 


cines. 


pages. 


Alexandre 
Botany, 


Guilliermond, 
University of 
Translated and Thoroughly Revised 
in Collaboration with the Original Author by 
Fred Wilbur Tanner, M.S., Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor in Bacteriology, University of Illinois. 
Pp. 424, with illustrations. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1920. Price, cloth, $6 

Crain’s Market Data Book and Directory of 
Class, Trade and Technical Papers. It lists 
all of the business publications of the United 


Lyons. 


States and Canada, giving circulations, rates, 
type page sizes, closing dates, etc., supplies 
a market analysis of each trade, profession and 
industry. The reader is given the basic facts 


of each line in which he may be interested, 
including its buying power, buying methods, 
character of requirements, etc The volume 
is bound in cloth and contains nearly 500 pages, 
G. D. Crain, Jr., 417 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. Price, $5. Orders in advance of 
publication are being accepted at the rate of 
$3.75 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Proceedings of the Thirty-first Annual Session 
State 


sociation, held at Tacoma, August 16-20, 1920. 


of the Washington Pharmaceutical As- 
Pharma- 
ceutical Association at Its Forty-third Annual 
Meeting. With the Constitution, By-Laws, 
Roll of Members, and the Roll of Members of 
the Traveling Men’s Auxiliary, held in Penn- 


Proceedings of the Pennsylvania 


Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa., June 22, 23, 24, 
1920. 

Proceedings of the Fiftieth Annual Session 
of New Jersey Pharmaceutical Association, held 
at The Hotel St. Newark, N. J., 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, June 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11, 1920. Also 
Constitution and By-Laws, Roll of Member- 
ship, the Pharmacy Act of New Jersey, Other 
List of Registered The 
Traveling Men’s Auxiliary and the Women’s 
Auxiliary. 


Francis, 


Laws, Pharmacists, 





